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PREFACE. 


In submitting to the public the first fruits of my study 
of Travancore Inscriptions, my first and most agreeable 
duty is to acknowledge my grateful obligations to my 
gracious Sovereign. His Highness the Maharaja was 
pleased to sanction for a year in December 1891 a monthly 
grant of 50 Sirkar Rupees for the maintenance of an estab- 
lishment I had started some time previously to find out 
and take fac-similes of old stone inscriptions in Travan- 
core. I am indebted, therefore, to His Highness’ Govern- 
ment to the extent of Rs. 582-14-9, which I have utilized 
in the undertaking, and for which accounts have been 
from time to time submitted. But the above figures can 
scarcely give any adequate idea of the full support the 
cause received in consequence of the measure. So in- 
veterate and widespread in Travancore is the common 
Indian mania for Government employment that the simple 
consciousness that a rupee comes, not from private funds, 
but from the Government treasury, is suflBcient to lead to 
its bulging out twice or thrice in value in the distorted 
vision of those for whose services it might be paid. I do 
not think the amount I have had to invest in the concern 
from my own pocket, both before the date of the Govern- 
ment grant and since its discontinuance, though not much 
less when expressed in dry mathematical figures, has ever 
proved half as attractive in the eyes of my employees, or 
half as eSicient in exacting steady work from them. Not 
only poor mortals, but the gods and goddesses themselves 
would appear to be guilty of the same partiality ! For 



instance, the doors of temples that cannot be opened 
except at stated hours, to private parties, for fear of 
offending the divine denizens thereof, fly open whenever 
convenient, without any visible dangers following the 
profane act, when the same parties call for the identical 
purpose, but on the receipt of a small pittance from the 
Government treasury ; and stranger stiU, the deities inside 
are reported to change their temper and resume their 
original sullen mood, when once it is known that that 
pittance comes no more from the public exchequer ! I owe, 
therefore, as much to His Highness^ Government for the 
indirect moral influence the timely grant secured for my 
self-imposed task, as for its actual and veritable value. 
But all this is nothing compared to the encouragement I 
have personally received at the hands of my Sovereign, 
whose frequent and appreciative inquiries uniformly light- 
ened the burden of my dreary labours. I can never be 
sufficiently grateful to His Highness the Maharaja for the 
interest His Highness has always evinced in the work, 
and also for the proud privilege His Highness has accord- 
ed me of associating His Highness' name with this humble 
brochure. 

I am equally thankful to H. B. Grigg, Esq., C.I.E., the 
Bi’itish Besident, to whose kind and encouraging words I 
owe my first incentive to the work. My thanks are also 
due to the Travancore Government Lecture Committee for 
having permitted these lectures to be delivered under their 
auspices on three successive Saturday evenings, March 24th 
and 31 st, and April 7th, 1894. I should also thank my 
friend Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar for the intelligent sympathy 
he has always evinced in my work and for his kindness in 
reading the proofs. 

It behoves me to add a word of explanation why I have 
chosen to put my results in the form of popular lectures. 
It was not without much doubt and discussion within my- 
self that I decided on adopting this course. Epigraphy is 
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one of those auxiliary practical sciences, in which any one 
with the least culture might make himself useful, if but 
sufficient interest be roused in him. In a country so 
devoid of history and so deficient even in reliable data for 
historical purposes, it cannot but be well to enlist the 
sympathy, if not also the services, of the general public 
in epigraphical work, at least in the way of discovering 
and bringing to notice the existence of inscriptions. So 
little do inscriptions now attract attention that men, often 
very intelligent and sometimes fairly educafed as well, are 
perfectly unaware of their existence, even though their 
daily avocation leads them almost every hour to the spot, 
perhaps not infrequently to spend the best part of the day 
in wasting the very stone bearing the record, by squatting 
on it. Even to produce the bare consciousness that inscrip- 
tions are not the idle handiwork of antedelnvian Bhutams 
or demons, worthy only of as much notice as the moss that 
grows upon them, seems desirable, since it may have at 
least the negative benefit of preventing wanton mischief 
being done with them. At any rate, I should be per- 
sonally glad if at least one result would follow from a 
better knowledge of the value of these ancient documents, 
[i.e.') if I am not treated as a fantastic faddist when I 
next go in search of inscriptions, and am spared many an 
amusing philosophical reflection, scarcely behind my back, 
on the incalculable diversities of human tastes. But for 
the difficulty of reaching the scientific public, I would 
have, for considerations like these, even gone a step further 
and published these results in Tamil and Malayalam, a 
thought which I have not yet abandoned. I believe, 
therefore, the popular garb of these lectures will be 
readily overlooked, as well as such digressions and details 
in them as might be judged out of place in a paper pre- 
pared for a purely scientific Society or Journal. It is 
nevertheless hoped that nothing has been admitted which 
would detract from the accuracy essential to historical 
investigations. Being, however, provisional throughout. 
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my conclusions are open to correction ; and amendments 
and saggesKons will be most thankfully received and acted 
on from whatever quarter they may come. To facilitate 
such help, I add in the Appendix my readings of the 
documents here made use of, and propose to lodge the 
fac-similes themselves in the Trivandrum Public Museum. 

My thanks are due to Messrs. Addison & Co. for the 
characteristic neatness and accuracy with which they have 
got up this pamphlet. 

Haevetpueam, ■) 

Teivandedm, [• P. SUNDARAM PILLAI, m.a. 

June 1894. j 


TRANSLITERATION. 


Diacritical marks have been used as sparingly as possi- 
ble. The following are the few adopted 

^ = a, ^■=»a,@=»i, a-=n, ssi=ii, ct— e, «r=:§, ^ = ai, 

^= 0 , §>=6, ^tr^au ; ® = n, J = ch., @ = u, LL~t, em = n, 
^ = t, w = l, sr=l, = p = Tj ^“=il, 3'" = d; h is added to 
mark the aspirates. 


Some Early SovereignIs 



FOR THE FIRST TIME BROUGHT TO NOTICE 
WITH THEIR DATES DETERMINED BY 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


It was His Highness the late Maha Rajah of Travancore 
who observed in one of his public lectures that if India 
could be considered a microcosm of our Globe, Travancore 
could be with greater justification regarded as the epitome 
of all India. The observation was made with special 
reference to the variegated natural features of Travancore 
and to her equally rich and varied flora and fauna. It is, 
however, no less applicable to her population. It would be 
diflBcult, indeed, to find anywhere else in India, in so 
limited an area, a people so varied and typical of the 
mixed races of this continent. The two predominant 
factors of Indian civilization — the Aryan and the Pre- Aryan 
— will be found here in every degree of fusion. From the 
aboriginal Kdnikdr or Hillmen to the Vaidika Namhuri 
Brahmin, what stages of the meeting and mingling of the 
two races can we not perceive in the endless distinctions 
of caste so eminently characteristic of this coast ? The 
subtle forces set in motion by the great Aryan race to sub- 
due and absorb into its own polity the earlier races of 
India may be still seen at full work here in Travancore. 
Here again may be observed to take place under our very 
eyes the gradual evolution of all the forms of marriage 
known to History, — endogamous, exogamous, polyandrous, 
polygamous, punaluan, and what not.(t) Arrested in con- 
sequence at different stages of their natural growth, may 


(1) Vide L. H. Morgan’s Ancient Society. Purialuan is the Pdndava 
type. 
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be seen also all conceivable laws of inheritance. Equally 
diversified and full of philological import is the language 
of the country. Exactly as the practised ear per- 
ceives all possible stages of corruption between pure 
Tamil and pure Malayalam, as one passes from one 
end of the land to the other, say from Cape Comorin 
to Paravur, so may also the critical student notice all 
varieties of mongrel mixtures of Sanscrit and Tamil, as 
he descends from the proud poems of the erudite few to the 
popular ditties of the illiterate many, from a Bhasha 
ddkuntalam, for instance, to a Torrampdttu. Every^^^ 
too, in the evolution of that all-embracing conglomeration 
of faiths, ceremonies, and philosophies, called Hindu 
religion, from the grossest fetichism, worship of trees, of 
snakes, of evil spirits and what not, to the highest 
Vedantic school of Sankardchdrya , — himself supposed to 
be a native of the place — finds here its votary to this day, 
— not to speak of the large representatives of foreign 
religions, such as the Syrian Christians, who claim to have 
received their gospel direct from Saint Thomas himself. 
With regard to manners, customs, dress, and ornaments, 
infinite is the variety that obtains. Each caste would 
appear to have been bent upon originating and appropri- 
ating to itself a particular form of these natural adjuncts 
of social organization. Even more tempting than all this 
pleasing variety is, to the student of Indian Ethnology, 
the general air of primitive simplicity that nevertheless 
pervades the entire society, its language and institutions, 
its manners and traditions. .A.nd the air of primitiveness 
is by no means deceptive. Most of these social peculiarities 
are in truth but strange survivals of what at different 
stages was the rule in all India, at any rate in the Penin- 
sular portion of it. Endless particulars from the daily 

(1) Means “A song on the Apparition,” and narrates the story of Silap- 
paihik&ram, the ancient Tamil epic. It is being fast supplanted in popular 
favour by more modern songs and seems to have but a short term of life 
now before it. 
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routine of individual and social life may be given to illus- 
trate how strangely things survive in this land, though long 
extinct elsewhere. But suffice it here to say that Travan- 
core seems to have played, in Indian Anthropology, the part 
of a happy and undisturbed fossiliferous stratum. And it 
is easy to understand why it should have heen so. No 
internal revolution seems to have ever convulsed her social 
system so as to efface the past, to which her own remarka- 
bly conservative nature inclined her steadfastly to stick ; 
and as for the violent changes outside her domains, they 
seem to have never reached her till their fury was spent, 
so that when, floating down in the fulness of time, their 
influence came to be felt, the nett or skeleton results alone 
sank into the structure of her society to he preserved 
unmolested for ages to follow. Thus taking all in all, 
Travancore, I earnestly believe, deserves more attention 
from the students of Indian History than at first sight her 
apparent geographical and historical isolation would seem 
to entitle her to ; her population being so remarkably 
varied and typical, and their social fabric a veritable 
mine of precious antiquities in many a department of 
Anthropology. 

2. But to the best of my knowledge the mine remains nn- 
worked — nay even unnoticed — up to date. I do not complain 
that the history of the people is yet to be written ; but I 
confess I am surprised to find that the political history of 
this Principality, one of the most ancient though it is in all 
India, is itself a blank all beyond the immediate present. 
Even of our ruling royal dynasty, whose origin, Mr. 
Shungoonny Menon observes,!*) tradition reckons as coeval 
with creation itself, what information are we in a position 
to offer to the critical historian beyond a couple of centuries 
ago, while several even of the minor Barons of Great 
Britain are able to trace their blue blood over twice that 


(1) Vide the opening sentence of Mr. Shnngoonny Menon’s History of 
Travancore. 
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period ? The Travancore Government Almanac(l) publishes^ 
no doubtj year after year, a list of 35 sovereigns from 1335 
A.D., as having immediately preceded His Gracious High- 
ness our present Maha Rajah. But apart from such indefinite 
and suspicious-looking names as ‘ Wanaut Moota Rajah '(2) 
which cannot but detract from the scientific value of the 
document, what little I know from independent and indubi- 
table sources of knowledge is not in favour of its accuracy. 
Mr. Shangoonny Menon begins, indeed, his history with 
Brahma the Creator, but he fills up his first chapter which 
brings down the account to His Highness Martanda Varma, 
who began his rule just 164 years ago, i.e., within the 
memory in all probability of the historian's own grand- 
father, with such questionable materials as to render it 
difficult to rebut Mr. Sewell’s condemnation of the whole as 
devoid of historical value.!*) When of the political history 
of the country, of the history of the unquestionably ancient 
Royal dynasty itself, we know so little, it is no wonder 
that we should know less in the more obscure and less 
attractive branches of Travancore Archaeology. 

3. But how long are we to remain in this lamentable, 
if not disgraceful, condition of ignorance ? To a native of 
Travancore — and I am one — it cannot but be galling to 
have to wait till competent foreign scholars find leisure to 
investigate and enlighten him on the history of his own 
fatherland. He would rather, whether fully qualified for 
it or not, gird up his loins and be doing something, than 
be simply moaning over the fact till the fortunate advent 
of a competent savant. But even should one be willing 
to wait, the sources of sure information, the facts and 
things to be observed, do not seem to be endowed with 


(1) Vide page 43, Part II., of the Almanac for 1894. 

(2) Means bat * the ruling sovereign of Travancore,* ‘ Wanaut ’ being 
V6a&d or Travancore, and Moota Bajah or M-Oita Tampirdn being the 
popular way of styling the eldest member of the royal family. 

(3) Vide Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. II., part treating of 
Travancore. 
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equal placid patience. With the rapid spread of education 
and the general uprising and commingling of the masses, 
the very things of archaeological import are fast vanishing 
out of sight. No one with wakeful eyes could live a decade 
now in Travancore without being constantly reminded of 
the extraordinary rapidity with which the tide of progress 
is washing away all old landmarks even in this retired 
creek of the so-called “ changeless East.'’ 'i'raditional 
beliefs, ways, and manners are dissolving like spectres in 
the air. Every caste seems bent now upon giving up its 
own, for the sake of the forms and ceremonies, dress and 
ornaments, and even the modes of speech, of some other 
which it supposes to be superior to itself. What traits of 
the primitive Dravidian Venad chiefs would you discover 
in the anglicized Nair, or of the Vedic age of simplicity 
in the Namburi constable(l) ? However desirable such 
changes might be from other points of view, to the anti- 
quarian they cannot be more gratifying than the rapid, 
dizzying, gyrations of an animalcule can be to the micro- 

A 

scopist. To neglect vaccination and to trust to Uruttu^^'' 
is certainly not desirable ; to indulge in Padaiijanii^') or 
mock fights, in these days of peace, might be even more 

A 

culpable ; but when the Uruttu and Padaiyani are gone for 
good, the historian will look in vain for equally good and 
clear evidences of the past history of the particular localities. 
The damp atmosphere of Travancore is another source of 
dread. It is fast demolishing and disintegrating sources of 


(1) The last Travancore Government Gazette to hand announces the 
reduction of a Nambdri Sub-Inspector of Police. Let us hope it is only 
for his simplicity ! 

A 

(2) Ur&itu is a village feast generally in honour of the heroine of 
SilappadhiMram, celebrated as a disinfectant of small.pox, exactly as it 
was resorted to in the days of that old Tamil epic , — vide page 31, 
Swaminatha Iyer’s edition. 

(3) Means literally ‘ battle array.’ It is a disorderly march past under 
torchlight, often ending in something worse than sham fights. It is an 
important item of calculation with ahiari renters ! 
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information of the highest scientific value possible. A 
host of historical temples with valuable inscriptions are fast 
going to ruins. Left to the dissolving influences of nature, 
or worse still, to the tender mercies of Mardmut coolies, W the 
temples of the land, with their many and diverse archi- 
tectural peculiarities and memorable historical associations 
and inscriptions, will before long either quietly cease to be, 
or so utterly change their aspect as to present no meaning 
to the future inquirer. Our sources of historical informa- 
tion then, both ethnical and epigraphical, seem to be all 
equally moribund, muttering, as it were with their dying 
gasp, “Observe now or never!” How important, how 
helpful, these dying declarations of the past are often 
found to be, only those who have dealt with them can know, 
and, if I here venture to catch and interpret some of the 
still voices of antiquity in our midst, with a view mainly to 
awaken general interest in our history, 1 have no other 
justification to offer, no other apology to make, than that 
they might ere long cease to be heard at all. 

4. I propose to begin our study with the Royal House 
of Travancore, and I have not the least doubt you will all 
agree with me in thinking that there can be for us no 
worthier object of inquiry. I propose again to confine our 
attention at present to what light we could secure from 
public stone inscriptions. 

5. Of all the materials available to the critical student 
of Indian History, inscriptions, as far as they go, are, I 
believe, the very best. It may be possible, indeed, to 
extract a few scattered grains of historic truth from the old 
and genuine Purdnas, but only those that have made the 
trial can be aware of the difiiculties and doubts with which 
the process is beset. Even when the genuineness of a 
Purdna is settled beyond doubt, and its age determined. 


(1) Day laboarers in the SirJcar Public Works department. Maramut 
is an Arabic WOTd used in Travancore to mark aS the native agency an 
contrasted with the one under the European Engineers. 
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one ought to have an extraordinary fund of faith, or as it is 
called, ‘ piety,’ to lack a sense of insecurity, as one threads 
his way through the endless accounts of DSvas and Asuras, 
and discerns here and there a glimmering, and perhaps 
distorted, view of matters earthly and human. But what- 
ever might be the historical value of the real and old 
Ashtddasa Puranas, to follow the Stala Mahdtmyas as 
faithful guides would imply an unconditional surrender of 
all canons of historic criticism. They all profess to be 
integral portions of the old 1 8 Puranas, but it is an open 
secret that their manipulation can scarcely be said to have 
yet ended. To quote a familiar instance, the late Mr. 
Minakshi Sundaram Pillai of Trichinopoly, the last of the 
Tamil bards, used to supply tStala Puranas on order ; and 
I know a respectable and scholarly physician in Cottayam 
is to this day engaged in writing a Mahatmyam in 
Sanscrit on his own household deity. But whether old 
or new, it would be a satisfaction to find in these works 
of skill even remote references to events historical. But 
true to their function, these religious compositions begin 
and end with gods, and condescend to chronicle only 
their miraculous dealings with friends and foes. Local 
traditions in some countries may subserve historical 
purposes, though the logical rule for the rapid deteriora- 
tion of their testimony has always to be kept in view. 
But in Southern India, all legendary lore is of the 
most mischievously misleading character. We cannot 
travel far, even in Travaucore, without constantly coming 
across hills, valleys, streams, temples, and hamlets, which 
are fondly believed to be connected with the incidents of 
the Mahabharata and the Kamayana. As observed by 
Dr. Burnell, most of them are “ merely attempts at explana- 
tion of the unknown through current ideas, which, in 
outhem India, amount to the merest elements of Hindu 
mythology, as gathered from third-rate sources.’ (D In 


(1) Vide Dr. Bornell’s Paleography, Introduction, page 1. 
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Travancore, even the legitimate names of places, of idols, of 
castes, of religious dignitaries, and of social ceremonies, 
which when carefully understood bear clear historical allu- 
sions, are strangely twisted and corrupted to suit fanciful 
derivations under the influence of the same myth-making 
tendencies. Literature is another of the resources usually 
open to the student of history, and, in India too, much valua- 
ble and reliable information may be gleaned from the ancient 
literary writings, so long as they had the good sense to be 
true to nature and man, and to dispense with the crutches of 
“ Divine machinery ” so uniformly found at every turn in 
their later limping career. But unhappily for us in Southern 
India, we know how soon the Tamil Literature, the only one 
among the Dravidians that can boast of any antiquity, degene- 
rated and lost its healthy Realism. Copperplate documents, 
temple and palace records, and what are called Orantavari or 
connected accounts in respectable households of long 
standing, are less pretentious but often more fruitful 
sources of information ; but even these are certainly inferior 
in point of reliability to contemporary stone inscriptions in 
open and public places. Copperplate grants, being mostly 
private property of individuals or corporations, have 
always the chance of turning out forgeries in favour of 
vested interests. As for the other records, it is always 
impossible to rebut the charge of corruption or interpola- 
tion, since they have frequently to be transcribed — mostly 
by unqualified hands — in consequence of the ephemeral 
writing materials to which they are generally committed. 
Unless, therefore, we have clear internal evidence or other 
collateral securities, it is seldom safe to lean on crumbling 
cadjans, however venerable. On the other hand, a con- 
temporary inscription in a place of public resort, if once 
deciphered, and its age determined, will afEord for ever a 
footing to the historian as sure and firm as the rock on 
which it is engraved. It would seem then to be the very 
first duty of those who crave for more light on the past of 
Travancore to ascertain whether such incontrovertible 
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epigraphical evidence is available in this ancient principality 
before proceeding to utilize less trustworthy sources of 
information. Fortunately for us, inscriptions are not 
altogether rare in Travancore. I have with me about one 
hundred and odd of these ancient stone documents, taken 
from different quarters, mostly from places south of 
Trivan dram, and by confining my attention, for the present, 
to the light they shed on the history of the Royal House 
we are now in quest of, I will have also the opportunity of 
illustrating their general historical value. 

6. One word more I feel bound to add in the way of 
preface. Since most of the documents I have now the 
pleasure to place before you are in that mysterious archaic 
alphabet, called Pdndi-chera or Vattehittu, the translation I 
give of them ought to be considered tentative only. The 
characters of this curious alphabet, which according to 
some authorities is the only one original to India, are not 
yet fully made out. Out of 180 letters which ought to 
make it up. Dr. Burnell’s conjectural plate (No. XVII. in 
his Palasography) is able to supply only 96. Until, there- 
fore, photo-lithographed copies of the facsimiles with me 
are placed before the scientific public, and my readings 
and renderings subjected to searching criticism, I have no 
right to claim your confidence. I may, however, in the 
meantime, assure you that each of the inscriptions I have 
here to depend upon has received my best and most anxious 
attention, and that sufficient time has been allowed to 
elapse since the collection was completed for patient study 
and reflexion. 1 shall further indicate, as we go on, 
whatever doubts or difficulties still strike me as material to 
my interpretation. The whole being thus but provisional, 
I have not made the translations altogether and strictly 
literal, which would be but rendering them nearly 
unintelligible in the absence of the originals for reference. 
They are nevertheless as faithful as I can make them under 
the circumstances. 


2 
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The Sovereigns of Travancore in the 4th and 
5TH Centuries M. E. 

Proceeding then to my work, 1 shall select a period 
for our study, which is an absolute blank in the history of 
Travancore, as it now stands. The list of 35 sovereigns 
given in the Travancore Government Almanac begins, as 
I have already told you, with 1335 A.D., so that from the 
14th century downwards, we have some sort of account to 
give of the Travancore Royal dynasty, whether absolutely 
correct or not. In Mr. Shangoonny Menon’s History, too, 
we have some sort of account, however interrupted or loose, 
only from that date downwards. “ In the Kollom year 5 
(830 A.D.),” writes this author," Udaya Marthanda Vurmah 
Kulasekhara Perumal died, but his successor’s name and 
the particulars of his reign are not traceable from the 
records. The names and other particulars of many of the 
succeeding kings are also not in the records. ”(i) The 
writer then returns to his narrative only with 505 M.E., 
or 1330 A.D., when, according to the author, the accounts of 

A 

the pagoda at Vycomei^) show that King Aditya Varma 
“ assumed authority over the affairs of that Davaswam ”(®) 
or temple. Thus, then, it is clear we have now no information 
whatever to give for the first five centuries of the Malabar 
Era. (4) Leaving the earlierperiods for further researches, we 
shall here select for our study the last two centuries of this 
blank epoch, viz., the fourth and fifth centuries M.E., and 
shall try to see whether our inscriptions can help us to fiU 
up the gap with authentic facts and dates. 

(1) Vide page 89, Shangoonny Menon’s History of Travancore. 

(2) Vycome, or rather Vaikavif is a populous village about 24 miles to 
the south of Cochin. According to Dr. Gondert, the word means ‘ allayial 
deposit,* pointing to the probable geological origin of the place. The 
local deity is called ‘ Kdlappan,* obviously a cojrruption of ‘ Kdilappan,* 
showing that ‘ Kdil ’ must have been once used to designate the spot, 
exactly as Chidambaram was in the days of the early 8aiva saints. 

(3) Vide page 93, Shangoonny Menon’s History of Travancore. 

(4) The Beport on the Travancore Census of 1891 says, “The Isfc 
Perumal was in^alled about 344 A.D. For about 12 centuries after this 
there is no authentic record of any value.” — Vide page 179, Vol. I. 
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2. In the very opening year of this period, viz., 301 M.E., 
or 1125 A.D., we find Sri Vira Kerala Varma ruling over 
Travancore. Here is the document — a public stone inscrip- 
tion — in proof thereof. It comes from a deserted village, 
called Oholapuram, about a mile to the east of Oluganacheri, 
the transit station between Tinnevelly and Trivandram. 
In this deserted village, stands the neglected temple of 
Bdjendra Choliswaram, to complete the ruins of which not 
many recurring monsoons are now needed. Of the his- 
torical importance of the temple, this is not the place to 
speak. 1 shall reserve that sad tale for a more suitable 
occasion. Meantime, if any one wishes to verify the docu- 
ment 1 have now to present, let him look up the western 
wall of this shrine, where he will find it engraved in old 
Tamil characters in four long lines. Care, however, should 
be taken that the examination is not long postponed, lest 
the temple be gone by the time the expedition is under- 
taken, and equal care should be taken also, in the course 
of the examination, not to disturb the serpents inside, 
lest the examiner be gone before his mission is fulfilled ! 
The document I depend upon runs thus : — 



Old Tamil (2) 

Sen Tamil Current. 


Hail Prosperity ! In the year opposite(5) the year 301, since 
the appearance of Kollam, with the Sun in the sign of Leo 


(1) The numeral above indicates the serial number of the inscriptions 
as made use of in these lectures, while the one below gives the number 
as in my register. 

(2) The description above the line refers to the characters, and the 
one below to the language of each inscription. For a specimen of Old 
Tamil characters, see Dr. Hultzsch’s facsimile of Rajaraja’s inscrip- 
tion, No. 1, in Vol. II., Part I., of South Indian Inscriptions. The same 
inscription will be a specimen also of what 1 call Sen Tamil Current with 
reference to the language of the document. 

(3) Endless are the controversies with regard to the interpretations of 
this expression as found in the Tirunelli copperplate grant. For the 
opinions of Mr. Whish, Sir Walter Elliot, Dr. Burnell, Dr. Caldwell, and 
Dr. Hultzsch, see pages 288 and 289 of the Indian Antiquary for August 
1891. Here, however, the word opposite evidently means ‘ equivalent to.’ 
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(i.e., in the Malabar month Chingam), we, the loyal chief- 
tains(l) of Sri Vira Kerala Varma, flourishing in Venadu, (viz.) 
Dananjaiyan Kandan of Vamkkappalli, Sri Tongappalla (?) 
Sri Saiyan alias Sri Sakkarayudhan of Mannur, Kannan 
Gdvindan, the brief writer, (2) (private secretary ? ) and Kerala 
Simha Pallavaraiyan alias Vikraman Kunran of Ulliruppu 
hill, in the discharge of our official agency, do make over the 
tax in paddy and money, due from Vadas^ri, to this side of 
Mummudi Ch6la Nallur, as a gift to the god, to be utilized for 
supplying every day four ndlies of rice, vegetables, ghee, curds, 
arecauuts and betel, and also one nanda (or perpetual) lamp, 
to the Maha Deva of the temple of Kajendra Choliswaram, in 
Mummudi Ch61a Nallur alias Khttar, and in order that the 
arrangement might last as long as the sun and the moon endure, 
we make the gift, solemnly pouring water on the altar, and 
cause also the grant to be engraved on stone. 

3. And there to this day stands the document engraved 
on stone, whatever has become of the pious dedication it 
was meant to perpetuate. It perpetuates to us, at any 
rate, the happy memory of His Highness Sri Vira Kflrala 
Varma, who was reigning in Travancore, in the first month 
of the first year of the fourth century of the Malabar Era, 
or roughly speaking about the latter half of August 1 1 25(3) ? 
The document proves also that Travancore, or Vend4 ('*) 
as it was then called, was under him a well-organ- 
ized principality with loyal feudal chieftains to transact 
public business in her name, and levying taxes, as she 
does to this day, both in kind and in cash. The Govern- 
ment dues even in these backward days, with heavy 

(1) The expression is — They were feudal chiefs and 

not ‘ paid agents/ as far as I can ascertain. 

(2) The original reads “ 

(3) The equation for the conversion of the Malabar or Eollam Era to 
the Christian is +8241. I nse the Malabar year throughout, as it is the 
one still current in the country. 

(4) VSnddu is one of the twelve districts of low or vulgar Tamil 
according to Tamil Grammarians. Kerala Vtpatti * makes it one of the 
divisions of Kerala. It is derived from V4lss.\ove or desire, either directly 
or through Vin. Venad would mean, therefore, the land of love or the 
lovely land. 
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military charges, could not have been anything but 
moderate and fair, as the whole revenue of the tract of 
country, set apart for the purposes of the grant here 
recorded, was considered adequate to furnish daily but 
4 ndlies of rice and sundries to the MahaDeva of the Rajendra 
Choliswaram temple. This temple, as the name indicates, 
was founded in honour of the famous Eastern .Chalukya- 
Chola Emperor, Rajendra Chola, who, according to the 
latest researches, ruled from 1063 — 1112 A.D. over almost 
the whole of the Madras Presidency, from Kalingam in 
Orissa to Vilinam in our own coast.O) The circumstances 
under which Sri Vira Kerala of Venad was prompted to 
dedicate so piously a portion of his revenue to a temple 
founded by a foreign monarch are, of course, now diffi- 
cult to determine ; but if I am at liberty to venture a 
hypothesis, I suspect the grant was meant, in all proba- 
bility, as a political peace-offering to the representatives 
of the Chola Power in the land.<2) It being but twenty-three 
years after the death of Rajendra, Venad must have been, 
about this time, just recovering from the terrible shock it 
had received from the victorious arms of that great conqueror, 
whose forces, after subduing the 5 Pandyas,(3) overran all 
Ndnjindd, and advanced as far to the west, as the ancient 
seaport of Vilinam, W) about 10 miles to the south of Tri- 
vandram. Rajendra’s was no passing whim of conquest. 
His vigilance extended over every part of his territories, 
and he did all he could to consolidate them into one 
enduring empire. He transformed Kottdr, the chief city 
of South Tra vancore, into Mummudi Ch6lanallur—<.^) 

(1) Vide page 2/6, Vol. XX, ^ of the Indian Antiquary, 

(2) I say Chola Power, as it looks probable that Eajendra’s dominions in 
the South fell to the lot of the Cholas rather than to the Eastern Chalnkyas. 

Kalingattu Parani. 

Kalingattu Parani. 

Rajendra is called “ Mummudi Chola” in an inscription dated the 
Uth year of his reign— ride Dr. Hultzsch’s report for 1892. But as some 
of his predecessors were also known by this name, we cannot be sure of 
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“ the good town of the thrice-crowned Chola/’ and left 
there, not merely the temple of Maha Deva noticed in the 
document before us, but, what is more, a powerful “ stand- 
ing army ”d) to watch over his interests in this distant 
corner of his dominions. The Oddars<-^) and Chaluppars,'?’) 
so common all over the southern districts and in Trivan- 
dram, mark to this day the extent of the old Chaluhyan 
sway in the land. I am afraid, therefore, Sri Vira 
Kerala was making bat a virtue of necessity, when 
he thus yielded up the tax on the tract of land between 
Kott&r and Vadas^ri for the support of the ‘'great god” 
of Rajendra. It nevertheless proves, for one thing, that 
the Venad principality was gradually emerging, with the 
opening years of the fourth century M.E., from the effects 
of the Chalnkyan-Chola eclipse. The receipt of a grant is 
an acknowledgment of the right of the grantor to make the 
grant. It argues, therefore, both practical shrewdness and 
statesmanlike sagacity, on the part of Vira Kerala, that he 
should have thus fully recognized the situation and made 
the beat of it. 

4. That this policy of conciliation with an enemy, too 
powerful at once to overcome, was only a preliminary for 
the recovery of lost territories, as opportunities occurred, 
is proved by the document I have next to present, dated 
just eighteen years afterwards. Thisinscription comes from 
Tinivallam,(^'> a petty village near the old mouthl®) of the 
Karamanai river, about 4 miles to the south of the Trivan- 

(1) Called SSauusii- in an inscription with me dated in the 39th year 
of his reign 

(2) Oddar means the men of Odya or Orissa. Rajendra was himself 
first anointed king at Vengi in 1063. 

(3) The word is evidently a corruption of Chalnkkar or Chalnkyas. 

(4) Vallam means, according to Dr. Gundert, a place for watering fields. 

Would not Vallam mean the same in ©gJQjo OJgjQJo oiSlflcSeo 

in Siva Furana ? 

(5) This river seems to have frequently altered its place of discharge 
even in recent times. The shifting boundary of the two adjoining taluqs 
is a guide as to what the course was, when the administrative divisions 
were last arranged. 
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dram fort. Within a rectangular enclosure, on the eastern 
bank of the river, stand three chief shrines, of which the 
easternmost, dedicated to Maha DSva, is certainly the 
oldest. The middle one — the smallest of the three — is now 
said to be sacred to Brahma, and it is on its western wall 
that the following grant is inscribed, in rather small and 
soperficial Vatteluttu characters, running over ten closely 
packed lines. Being close to a holy bathing ghat still in 
use, and being in some measure related to the central temple 
in the capital, all the three shrines are in pretty good con- 
dition, though, because of the exposed situation, the in- 
scription itself is fully open to the effacing influences of the 
sun and rain. The translation of this rather lengthy record 
would run thus : — 


No. f,. 


V ATTELITITU 


Old Malatalam. (i) 
Hail ! Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 319, with Jupiter in 
the sip of Scorpio, and the sun in Capricomus {i.e. the Malabar 
pnth of Makaram), was done the following deed.(2) Tenganadu 
belonging to the loyal chieftains of Sri Vira Kerala Varma 
Timvadi, graciously ruling over Venad, being recovered,(3) the 
JrilL pie over in writing the tax payable in paddy 

1 "lew * ""‘I- »“ “"lel.brum. 

3HH.H Lri 

(3) The word is ^ ° introduce a document. 

r-* “■ “• »»• ^ 

P>^iding deity. to Krishna, now the 
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rice, Tirukkannappan two ndlies, Ganapati one ndlj, and the 
worshipping Brahmins two ndHes. Moreover, the eight coins d) 
given in addition by the men of Kattuseri, being also handed 
over as Neli, to Narana Tadar, he shall make a set-off with that 
money for the amount he has invested in the purchase of 
Aruviyur-compound, and he shall further, after making forth- 
with a flower garden therein, supply the three deities with two 
garlands each, and take for himself (in return for his labour) 
the boiled rice offered to the gods. Narana Tadar, on his part, 
while accepting the aforesaid grant of the tax due from 
Nigamattur, amounting in paddy to * * and the duty called 
Alagerutu, as well as the tax on hand looms and the 8 coins given 
as Neli, agrees to collect the said dues in half-yearly payments, to 
grant receipts therefor, to meet the charges thereon, and to fur- 
nish the Dtpamdla, as well as the garlands from the flower gar- 
den (now directed to be opened). If Narana Tadari [should 
ever fail] (2), the village association, the Bidara Tiruvadi,!*) and 
the temple managers are empowered to carry out this arrange- 
ment, as long as the moon and the stars endure, through such 
agencies as they might be pleased to nominate. 

Here then in this document, we have irrebutable evidence 
of the continuance of Sri Vira Kerala Varma's rule up to 
Makaram 319 M.E., or roughly speaking up to the end of 
January )144. How long his reign lasted, or when it 
actually commenced, we have as yet no means of deter- 
mining ; but that it did last for 18 years and 5 months at 
the least is established by the two inscriptions before us. 
The addition in the second document of Tiruvadi, or holy 
feet, to the name of the sovereign, if it means anything at 
all, (4) may be taken to indicate the expansion of his dominions 
and the consequent growth of his power, since we first met 

(1) clearly means a coin, though it is impossible now to deter- 
mine its value. 

(2) The expressions within square brackets are conjecturally supplied, 
while those within the semi-circular brackets are additions to render the 
meaning clearer. 

(3) Bidara is a corruption of Bhattaraka, in which full form, too, the 
word is often found. 

(4) The kings of Venad were always known to Literature, Tamil and 

Malayalam, as — the holy feet of Venad. 
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him. The re-establishment of his authority, so far to the 
north as Trivandram, affords of course clearer evidence of 
the same. Though I have not yet been able to identify 
the exact locality of Tenganad, I have no doubt it must 
have embraced the seacoast from Tengapatnam on the 
mouth of the Kulitturai river to Tiruvallum, including the 
famous seaport of Vilinam. The enemy, from whose hands 
Tenganad is here recorded to have been recovered, may 
have been, therefore, the representatives of the very same 
Chola power which Kerala Varma in the earlier part of his 
career found it wise to conciliate. 

6. As for other inferences from the inscription before 
us, particularly about the village associations, temple 
authorities, and the curious personage, Bhattaraka Tiruvadi, 
I would fain wait till our data accumulate. It is quite 
the fashion nowadays to suppose that ancient Native 
Indian Government was despotism, pure and simple. I 
would wait, therefore, till more facts are brought to our 
notice about the constitution and powers of the early 
village associations of 'I'ravancore, before I venture to 
discuss the soundness of this general assumption. When 
once we remember the diverse secular functions the Hindu 


temples<i) were designed to discharge, besides being places 
of divine worship, we would feel we cannot be really too 
curious about their constitution and management. I would 
allow again the Budhistic monk, Bhattaraka, to go through 
his slow evolution of Bhattaraka Tiruvadi, Badara Tiruvadi, 
Balara Tiruvadi and Pashara Tiruvadi, before I identify 
him with our modern Pishdradi, whose puzzling position 
among the Malabar castes, half monk and half layman, 
is far from being accounted for by the silly and fanciful 
modern derivation of Pishdrakal+OAi, Pishdrakal being 
more mysterious than Pishdradi itself. '2) On these and 


similar questions, therefore, I would beg to reserve my 

were fortresses, treasuries, court-houses, parks, fairs 
exhibition sheds, halls of learning and of pleasure, all in one. * 

(2) lam sorry the Trarancore Census Report, 1891, adopts this absurd 
derivation. See pages 743 and 765, Vol. I. 


3 
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rettiaifks till sufficient data accumulate before us. A word 
or two about the taxes and duties mentioned in our docu- 
ment would prove more pertinent to our present inquiry ; 
but I am sorry I have failed, even after repeated inspection 
of the Original itself, to make out, not only the shorthand 
symbols(i) given to signify the quantity of paddy, but also 
what is intended to be read by the combination of letters 
which, as far as I can discern, look like ‘ chevatu ’ and ■ 
‘ alagertdu — terms which convey no intelligible meaning to ’ 
me. From the context I take them to stand for certain ^ 
duties then levied. The tax on looms is clear enough, J 
though there is no means of discovering its amount. It “ 
must have been but a trifle, considering the total expend!- ; 
ture charged on all the revenues set apart by this deed. 

The word N^U is another obsolete term, which I take to I 
mean ‘capital.’ ConsideringtbedifficultiesoftheFa</elM«M y 
alphabet in general, and the faintness of this inscription in | 
particular, I have reason only to be gratified that it has j 
served to attest at least Sri Vira Kerala Varma’s rule in y 

S' 

1144 A.D. and the re-establishment of his authority in 
Tengandd. 

7. We have to wait now for seventeen years more before 
we get a glimpse of another sovereign of VenS.d. On Satur- i 
day, the 7th Idavam 336 M.E., the throne of Venad was ’ii 
graced by His Highness Sri Vira Ravi Varma Tiruvadd, 
and here is my authority for the statement. It is a docu* S 
ment in old Tamil, inscribed in four long lines on the 
southern wall of an old temple, in another deserted village ^ 
Hear Olngnnachfiri, now called Puravacheri, a name as 
much fallen from its original proud designation of Puravafi | 
Ohatur Vedi Mangalam, as the village itself from its former J 
pristine glory. For the sake of such of you as may wish ; 
to verify my document, I must add that the priest in charge 


(1) This applies to all sabsequent inscriptions. The symbols are 
arbitrary contractions of words and numerals, and difficult, therefore, of 
conjeoture. 
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of this temple is a heavily-worked inveterate pluralist, and 
his movements are more incalculable than most mundane 
phenomena, so that one ought to go prepared to stay at 
Olugunacheri for a week to catch a glimpse of this oue 
servant of many gods and to be admitted into the court- 
yard of the pagoda. Yet if yon believe the priest, (and 
it would be profane not to do so) the pujds are most regu- 
larly performed : only, if you go there in the day time, 
they would be performed in the night, and if you go there 
in the night, they would be over by day ! Our document 
would run thus in English : — 

^ Oi-D Tamil 

Sen Tamil Ctjbrent. 

Hail ! Prosperity ! In the year opposite the year 336, after 
the appearance of Kollam, with the sun six days old in the sign 
of Taurus (i.e. the 7th Idavam), Saturday, Makayiram 
star,(i) was the following deed in eadjan passed : — The loyal 
chieftains of Sri Vira Iravi Varma Tiruvadi, graciously ruling 
overV^nad, declare that with the object of providing for the 
daily offerings to the Alvar in (the temple of) Pnravaravu, in 
Puravari Chatur Vedi Mangalam, and for a Nanda lamp to the 
same deity, are granted under Timvidaiydttam tenure, to last 
as long as the moon and the stars endure, the following paddy 
lands, irrigated by the Chitr4r channel of Talakkudi, and by the 
waters of CheyyAneri tank in Ch4ravayal, viz., Unnantittai, 
measuring i + ^ + and Pndnvur Mulai measuring 
making a total of ^^4- afu lands, the dues on which at the rate 
of assessment obtaining in the village amounting to Mdttdl 
7 * * , the servants of this Al var, shall lease out, levy, and cause 
to be measured at the door of the P'ttyfdra^^) (granary), as per 
temple measure called Puravariydn, and conduct the above said 
expenses without failure. The four boundaries of the lands thus 
set apart are ordered to be marked off by demarcation stones 
bearing the emblem of the holy Discus, and in order that the 
allowances might continue without let or hindrance, this deed 

(1) Makayiram is Malayalam for Mrugasirsham, a star about the head 
of Orion. It means here the lunar mansion on the day. 

(2) Pandiram or BhanMram means usually the king’s treasury. 
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itself is commanded to be inscribed in stone and copper, 
in witness whereof are our signatures : Pullalan Aiyan 
(signature): Chingan Rangan (signature) : Narayanan Sankaran 
(signature) : Kodai Devan (signature), and Sign Manual. 

8. Here then we have a document attested by the sign 
manual of His Highness Sri Vira Ravi Varma himself to 
prove that he was on the throne of Travancore on the 7th 
Idavam 336 M.E., or about the end of May 1161 A.D. 
It being but 17 years since we saw Sri Vira Kerala Varma 
recovering possession of Tenganad, we may rightly presume 
that Sri Vira Ravi Varma was his immediate successor. 
Pullalan Aiyan(il and others who signed this document 
were probably the feudal chieftains who conducted the 
administration of the day. Talakkudi being in the very 
confines of the present eastern boundary of Travancore, 
we may take this grant as evidencing the extension of 
Venad sovereignty all over the south. It is noteworthy 
that the measurement of the lands given is in the stylel^l 
still followed in the Tanjore District. There was, further, 
about this time, no standard measures and weights any- 
where in Southern India, each temple using its own under 
the name of the local deity. There are two revenue terms 
in this record, the significance of which I have not succeed- 
ed in finding out. These are Timvidaiydttam^^) tenure and 
Mdttdl. 

9. On the western wall of the same temple at Puravari 
occurs another inscription in eight long lines relating to this 
identical grant; but a stone in the middle of the inscribed 
portion of the wall has been removed and replaced by 
another in the course of subsequent repairs, rendering 
our document thereby incomplete and enigmatic. It will 


(1) Aiyan is here no title hut the name of the person himself. 

(2) Vide Inscriptions Nos. 4 and 5 in Vol. II., Part I. of South, Indian 
Inscriptions, for samples of this system of land measurement. 

(3) The word might be analysed into + + and 

might then mean the holy rule of the Bull, ” t.e., the Siva’s emblem, 
and hence perhaps tax free or temple tenure. 
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be seen, therefore, that it is not altogether to be deplored 
that temples with historical associations do not receive 
frequent repairs ! In the case before us, it is easy to 
supply the lost parts with the help of the related document 
I have just placed before you. With the omissions so 
made good, the inscription would read thus in English : — 
4 Old Tamil 

®" 44 . Sen Tamil Clrrbist. 

Hail ! Prosperity ! In the year [opposite the year 336 , since 
the appearance of Kollam](l) with the sun * days old in Taurus, 
Saturday, Makayiram star, the officers in charge of Nanjinadu 
and the villagers of Talakkudi, assembling together, did as 
follows: in accordance with the Royal proclamation issued by 
the loyal chieftains of [Sri Vira] Iravi V^arma Tiruvadi [ruling 
graciously over Venad], to pi’ovide Tiruchenidai and Tiru- 
Nandd lamp [for the Alvar in Puravari], in Puravari Chatur 
Vedi Mangalam, we the people of Thlakkudi [have caused 
demarcation stones bearing the emblem of the holy discus] to 
be put up at the boundaries of the paddy lauds, [named 
Unnantittai measuring j and Puduvur Mulai] mea- 
suring 5%, making in all +3-575, and irrigated by the Charar 
channel of TS.lakkudi-Kidacheri and by the waters of 
Cheyy 4 neri tank in Chai’avayal, and we [have made them 
over] to the servants of the Alvar, so as to enable them [to 
levy from this day forwards the rent due from them according 
to the rate current in the village], subject to minor charges and 
deductions, for the purpose of providing, without failure, and 
as long as the moon and stars endure, for the daily expenses, 
as well as for a holy Najida lamp, as graciously commanded ; in 
witness whereof, we the people of Tiilakkudi (hereunto affix) 
our signatures. Arayan Pasitangi, signature, Keralau Araiyan, 
si^ature, * * * Vikraman Arangan, signature, Velau Keralan 
alias Nanjinattu Muventa Velan, signature. I ♦ » « of Panayur 
wrote^this deed, and wrote it at the bidding of the servants of 
the Alvar, and the people of Talai; [countersigned] * * * 
Kerala Fantbsha Pallavaraiyan, signature, Govindan Vikraman, 
signature, Auantan Sakrapani, signature. 

(1) The parts within the square brackets are those supplied. 
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10. The grant declared in the previous inscription 
would thus appear to have been actually executed on that 
very day, — a fact reflecting no small credit on the adminis- 
tration of those ancient times. This document confirms 
the inference we have already drawn with respect to the 
extent of the Venad Principality on that day, since the 
executive officers who complete the transaction are styled 
‘ ofllcers in charge of the affairs of N^njinad,’ — Nanjinad(i) 
being the collective designation for the two southernmost 
taluqa of Travancore. 'I’he Chola power then must have been 
by this time altogether extinct there; and it is quite possible 
that the Vaishnava temple at Puravariwas thus patronized 
to spite the foreign Siva temple of Rajendra, not far from 
it. But it is always bad to attribute motives ; and we 
shall, therefore, content ourselves with recording the fact 
that on the 7th of Idavam 336 M.E., Vira Ravi Varma 
ruled peacefully over all South Travancore, his affairs in 
Nanjin^d being administered by a triumvirate, Kerala 
Santdsha Pallavaraiyan,!^! probably in command of the 
local forces, if we may judge from his title, and G6vindan 
Vikraman and Anantan Sakrapani, in charge of the civil 
administration. His ministers of State at the capital were, 
as we have already seen, the loyal chieftains, Pull^lan 
Aiyan, Chingan Rangan, Narayanan Sankaran, and K6dai 
Devan. I would request you to note also in passing the 
part played by Araiyan Pasitangi and others, representing 
the village of T^lakkndi. It is remarkable that the people 
of Td..lakkudi had the right to execute, and in a manner to 
ratify, the royal grant. The reservation as to minor 
charges and deductions, appearing in this inscription but 
absent in the former, would point to certain cesses, levied 


(1) It is indifferently spelt now Ninjanid »nd NdnjinM, the correct 
form being Ndnjiln^du meaning ‘ the land of ploughs.’ 

(2) Pallavaraiyan, meaning the king of the Pallavas, is an old military 
title. It was sometimes conferred also on men of letters as a special 
mark of royal favour, e.g., on the author of “ Feriyapnrana.’’ 
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by village associations, on lands falling within their union. 
More of this in its proper place. 'I’here is a word in this 
inscription which 1 do not quite understand, viz., Tiru- 
chen{4o,i, though from the context it may be safely taken to 
signify some kind of daily offerings in Vaishnava temples. 

1 1 . On the southern wall of this temple, and not far 
from the inscription No. containing the royal grant of 
Unnan Tittai and other lands, is found a small document, 
in four short lines, recording another royal grant on the 
8th of Chingam 342 M.E. It purports also to be issued 
under Sign Manual, though it does not mention the name 
of the sovereign, which, however, we would be justified in 
assuming to be the same as in the two preceding records, 
until contradicted by other evidence. It may be thus 
rendered into English : — 




No.^ 

Sen Tamil Cuerent. 

Hail ! Prosperity ! In the year 342, after the appearance of 
Kollam, with the sun 7 days old in Leo, (i.e. the 8th of 
Chingam), was passed the following deed in cadjan ; — The 
land granted under command to feed two wayworn Brahmin 
passengers, measure ^ in * * * Nilakandan Parru, and is 
OT^ted by the river Khttaru and the Kaicherai"' channel • 
Narayanan Ku^n Peralan, signature, Kali Kunra Pgralan (D 
Signature, and Sign Manual. ’ ' 

12. The brevity of this document would lead us to 
suppose that it was a sort of note, issued under royal signa- 
ture, and transmuted by two of the private secretaLs in the 
palace, to the ministers of State, with a view to have the 
usual more formal proclamation prepared and submitted, 
y ow, 1 may be taken to prove that Sri Vira Ravi 

(1) This word is rather indistinct Pmm fi, 

repeated it would appear to have been a kind of 
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have evidence to show that on the lOth Minaui 348 M.E., 
it was occupied by another sovereign, Sri Vira Udaiya 
Mdrtdnda Varma. This evidence is obtained from an in- 
scription in Vatteluttu at Tiruvaftar , as it is now called, 
about 5 miles to the east of KuUtturai, which is itself half 
way between Trivandram and Olugunacheri. In the in- 
scription before us the place is named Tim Vcittciru, and the 
old Vaishnava Tamil hymns, Tiruvdy moli, agree with our 
record in that spelling. (i) But the Sanscrit Stala Purdiia, 
in manuscript, with which this place is honoured, prefers 
obviously to follow its modern corrupt designation, and 
calls it Chakra Ttrta, by way of translation. There 
could of course be not the least objection to the holy 
Stala Purdna using the modern name, but then it must 
surrender its insolent pretensions to antiquity. The 
work claims to be an integral portion of Padma Purdna 
and purports to report verbatim, in a series of ungramma- 
tical slokas, a discourse of Siva, at Mount Kailas, extolling 
to his spouse, the unequalled sanctity of Tiruvattdr, based 
mainly on the ground of certain dubious tactics, practised 
by the local deity on two supra-mundane monsters. (2) 
On things earthly, and still more on local matters of any 
historical import, the legend preserves absolute silence. 
Its writer, however, must have been evidently struck by 
the similarity of the temples and idols at Tiruvattar and 
Trivandram, as well as the identity of the dates of their 
principal feasts, since now and again he makes Siva 
compliment the former by calling it Adhyanandapura or 
original Trivandram. It is on the southern wall of the 
main sanctuary at Tiruvattar that the document I am now 
to translate is found. 


(1) “ puu^uusar" Similarly in all 

the 11 stanzas of the 9th Pattu in the Pattdmpattu of Sadha OOpdlvdr. 

(2) These monsters are called Eesan and Eesi. K^san is killed and 
K^si, his sister, comes in the form of a stream to avenge the slaughter. 
The whole looks like an old Dravidian river myth, modified and adapted 
to suit the character of the local deity. 
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No. 


10 . 


VATTEMTTg 
Old Malayalam. 


Hail ! Prosperity ! In the Hollam year 348, with Jupiter in 
Cancer, and the sun * * days old in Pisces (i.e. in the Malabar 
month Minam), Thursday, Anusham star, Sri Vira TJdaiya 
Martatta(l) Yarma Tiruvadi graciously reigning at Khli^aik- 
kuru in Venad, brought to Kilachcheri Palace, in K6dai 
Nallur, in the form of Neli, 3 sldhas and 30 alagachehu, due 
on [or to be advanced on the security of] the lands belong^g 
to Adichchan Udaiyannan and brothers, viz., Cheriyakarai 
Kuttya Parai measuring * * * Mattarai measuring * *, making 
in both * * * , in order that the fixed and regular allowances 
of PaUikotjiiai^) Pertimdl at Timvattaru, amounting to rice*** 
[might be continued without failure] ; the income per harvest 
being * ♦ *. 

14. This is one of the Vatteluttu inscriptions with me 
of which I cannot satisfy myself that I have found the full 
import. The only finite verb I can find in it is — “ Kond/u~ 
vannu,” meaning “ brought,” occurring nearly at the very 
end of the document ; but with the omissions and difficulties 
in the previous parts of the sentence,. I cannot be sure that 
its nominative is Udaiya Mart^nda Yarma. The obsolete 
'wotA. “ Neli,” which we have already met in Inscription 
No. 2, may be taken here also to mean capital, or a sum of 
money. Both from the context and from the numerals 
following the terms, Slakai and Alagachehu must refer to 
the currency then in use. Hlaka usually means a metallic 
rod of silver or gold. According to Tamil Nikandu, it 
might mean also a superior kind of gem. All the three 
ideas, however, are closely related to one another and to 
money. It is quite possible that bars of silver or gold 
passed in those days, as currency, with or without Govern- 
ment stamp. “ Achehu ” of course, as in number 2, cannot 


(1) M&rt4tta is an obvious error for M&rtipda. 

(2) The Perumal in a reclining posture as in Trivandram Srirangam 
and Seringapatam. 

4 
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but mean coin, the addition of Alagu (fair) being but 
expletive as in ‘ Alagia Attvpperolai’ meaning the /air title- 
deed. But I see no means of determining the value of 
Sldlea and Achchu either in themselves or in relation to 
one another. All that we can safely conjecture is that a 
considerable sum of money was taken to Kilachcheri Palace. 
Why it was taken to that place, when it was evidently 
meant to be utilized for the temple at Tiruvattar, is an 
embarrassing question, to which 1 can find no answer. It 
is eqnally diflBcult to understand how so large an amount 
came to be due from the lands owned by Adichchan TJdai- 
yannan and brothers. Since the last indistinct words of the 
document seem to indicate the quantity of paddy due 
every harvest, it is quite possible that the amount, instead 
of being taken from them, was only advanced to Udaiyan- 
nan and brothers on the security of their lands, and on the 
understanding that a stated quantity of paddy would be 
delivered every harvest in return therefor. Hence the 
alternative construction given in the translation above. On 
the whole, therefore, the document before us must be put 
down as one yet demanding attention and study. 

15. Nevertheless, for our main purpose in this connexion, 
it is as good a record as any we have yet had, for it 
affords indubitable evidence of the reign of Sri Vira 
Udaiya Mart4ncla Varma in Minam 348 M.B., or approxim- 
ately speaking in March 1 1 73. It being but six years 
since we met Ravi Varma instituting the second grant at 
Puravari, there can be no legitimate doubt of Udaiya 
M&rt4nda Varma being his immediate successor’. The 
document gives us further the valuable information that 
Kdlidaikkfiru was the capital of Venad — at any rate, on the 
date of this record. As far as I can make out, this capital 
of Vira Udaiya Mart&ndais identical with the now insigni- 
ficant village of Kulikdd, near Padman&bhapnram, Kodai 
Nallfir being a well-known place thereabouts. If my 
identification is correct, the way in which the old name 
has been corrupted by usage might throw light upon the 
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original name of our modern Calicut or KoUhod. It 
would appear more reasonable to derive Kolikod from 
Kdlidai Kuru, — “ the suitable middle part ” of Malabar, — 
than to trace it to the clever fiction that the territory was 
handed over to the 7famorin, to be measured out by the 
distance to which the crowing of the cock could be heardJi') 
However that be, if KSUeUd Kuru was ever “ the suitable 
centre ” of V enad, as the name indicates, we have some 
means-of determining the original extent of that ancient 
Principality. Taking this village or Padman&bhapnram 
as the centre and Cape Comorin as a point in the circum- 
ference, Venad, as it originally stood, conld not have 
embraced any territory further north of Trivandram. But 
the etymology of geographical names is not always a re- 
liable guide to history. 

Itt. But, whatever might have been the original extent 
of Venad, in the 4th Malabar century, it did include 
Trivandram, its present capital. For in 365 M.E. wefind 

A 

Aditya Rama Varma making a present of a drum to the 
temple of Krishna in this town. The gift is recorded in a 
Sanskrit sl6ka inscribed in old Malayalam characters on 
the northern wall of the inner shrine of the Qosala Krishna 
temple. With the exception of those at Mitranandapuram 
this shrine appears to me to be the oldest in the 
Trivandram Fort. In itself, it is a comparatively small 
building, standing in the middle of a rectangular outer 
temple called GdsMa or cowshed, and the whole is situated 
in rather inconvenient contact with the north-western corner 
of the square formed by the corridors of the grand Sri 
Bali Mandapam of Sri Pudman&bha, the presiding deity of 
the place. Tradition, for the nonce realistic, points to a 
worn out gp'anite tub, still remaining close to the wall 
bearing our inscription, as a memento of the good old days 


(1) This fanoifal derivation illnstrates how traditions ore invented in 
Southern India. It is but typical of what uniformly takes place with 
respect to most names of castes, villages, and customs. 
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when the poor folks of the village resorted to it to whet 
their knives and hatchets before proceeding to the jungles 
around to fell and fetch fuel. The explanation suits 
very well, indeed, the appearance of the time-honoured 
tub, and also what may be otherwise inferred as to the 
past of the locality. It would be but easy and pleasant 
exercise for historical imagination to picture, with the 
abundant evidences yet available, the real and original 
‘cowshed’ and the patches of paddy' lands and plantain 
t6pe» by which it was then on all sides surrounded. But 
long before the date of our document, the primeval peace 
and solitude of the place must have been to a large extent 
broken. The Brahmin landlords of the north must have, 
centuries prior, planted a colony at Mitranandapuram as an 
ontpost in their advance to the south. The G6sS,la itself 
was now a shrine worthy of a royal visit, and I feel inclined 
to think that the visit itself was induced by that Brahmin 
colony for some political purpose or other yet further north. 
At any rate, I fancy, it is to some learned member of that 
body we owe the sloka which to ns commemorates the 

A 

reign of Aditya R^ma Varma in 365 M.E. The verse 
may be thus translated ; — 

^ Archaic MalayalamCI) 

" 86 . Sanscrit Verse. (2) 

Hail ! Prosperity ! In Dhanus (Sagittarius) and when Life 
was at its height, Aditya Riima, who is the bearer of the State 
Umbrella of H6da Martanda, the lord of G6lamba, and who is 
further the soul of the earth, both prosperous and honoured, 
dedicated, after making due oblations, to the Lotus-eyed of the 
Temple of the Cowshed, in (the town of) Syanandura, a good 
drum made of silver, as huge as Mantara mountain, and as 
lustrous as all the foam of the oceans gathered together. 

1 7 . Such is the literal rendering of the rather cleverly 

(1) Many letters of Archaic Malayalam differ from the characters now 
in use, though the affinity between the two sets is easy to discover. 

(2) The metre of this verse is Sriddhara Vrittam, 
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composed Sanscrit distich before us. But as we know 
cleverness in Indian versification means to a large extent 
skill in the use of tantalizing phraseology, with a view to 
suggest and yet to hide the thoughts to be expressed, it 
behoves us to look into the lines a little closer. 

18. Though the word Dhanus (Bow) is evidently 
intended to suggest that Aditya Rama was, not only the 
inheritor of the State Umbrella of K6da Mart^nda, but 
also the carrier of his bow, or perhaps his standard bearing 
that device of the Chera sovereigns,(') yet being in its 
locative case, it cannot but mean 'the month of Dhanus,’ 
i e., the month in which the sun is in the sign of Sagittarius. 
Similarly, the expression when Life was at its height 
has its obvious astronomical interpretation. ‘ Jiva ’ 
means Jupiter, and astrology assumes that that favourite 
planet reaches its 'height,’ when it is in the sign of 
Cancer.(2) The use of the word ' Golaniba ’ again, or as it 
is now more usually spelt ' Kolamba,’ indicates that some- 
where close by lies buried the year of the inscription in the 
Kolamba or Kollam Era, the discovery of which, however, 
in old verses like the one before us, is often as hard as a 
feat of astrological divination itself. A reference to 
Dr. Burnell’s Palaeography, pages 77 to 80, would show the 
extent of the resources at the disposal of the Sanscrit 


(1) In old classical times, the Bow was the emblem of the Cheras as 
the Fish was of the Pandyas and the Tiger of the Cholas. 

(2) This is certainly the interpretation according to current astrology, 
but it scarcely seems to me to be correct. Jupiter was in the sign of 
Cancer in 348 according to our inscription No. 6, and his period of rerolu- 
tion being roughly taken as 12 years, it is impossible that he should be 
again in the same sign in 365. It is possible that astrology has changed, 
or that the expression ‘ at its height ’ has no special astrological meaning 
in this connection. On the other band, since Inscription No. 8A assigns 
Jupiter to Virgo in 368, he must have been somewhere about Cancer in 365. 
But inscriptions Nos. 9 and 10 again locate Jupiter in Cancer in 371 and 
384, and all the subsequent notices acree with them. All the references 
to astronomical facts in these early reconls require verification. I give 
them in these pages as I find them. 
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versifier to find convenient sepulchres for the dates he 
might occasionally condescend to embalm in his measured 
lines. But in the case before us, there can be no doubt that 
the symbolism followed is what is called the ' Kadahayadi ’ 
system of giving conventional numerical values to the 
letters of the alphabet; and the word whose component 
letters are here to be so valued can be none else than 
‘ Martdnda ,’ — the word immediately preceding the term 
‘ Kolamha.’ No other term in the neighbourhood is 
capable of expressing a possible past date in that Bra. I 
scruple not, therefore, to conclude that the date of this 
document is Dhanus 3(55 M.E., or about the end of 
December 1 189, when, astrologically speaking, Jupiter was 
in the zenith of his power in that part of the Heavens which 
is graced by the figure of the crab. 

1 9. But for our present inquiry, it is more to the point 
to know who was then in power here below in Travancore. 
“ The prosperous and honoured soul of the earth ” at that 
period, we are told, was one Aditya Rama. But with all 
my appreciation for the poet’s feelings of loyalty, and 
commiseration for the common weakness to exaggerate the 
glory of the powers that are, I cannot but still complain 
that he did not somehow manage to put in ‘ V enad ’ instead 
of the whole earth. For as the lines now stand, it is not 
impossible for a sceptic to question whether Aditya Rama 
did really belong to that Venad Dynasty, whose history 
we are here engaged in tracing. I do not, however, for my 
part, feel that there can be much scope for any legitimate 
doubt on the point, particularly with the information 
placed at our disposal by the inscriptions Nos. 9 and 10 in 
the sequel. But the poet seems to make amends for this 
defect by the mention of an important ancestor of Aditya 
Rama. Aditya Rama is said to have been “the bearer 
of the umbrella of Koda Martdnda, the lord of K61amba,” 
which cannot but mean that he inherited from the latter 
his umbrella, or crown as we would now say, since 
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one described as the ' honoured soul of the earth ’ could 
not have been the personal servant of another indi- 
vidual. Who then was this K6da Mart&nda, “the Isa 
or the God of Kolamba ” ? K61amba is usually taken 
as the Sanscrit name for the Malabar Era otherwise 
called the Kollam year. It is sometimes assumedlU 
to have been the ancient name of the seemingly modern 
seaport of Quilon, about 40 miles to the north of 
Trivandram. Whether the identification of Kolamba 
with Quilon in Travancore be correct or incorrect, it 
means, in the couplet before us, only the Era, and not 
any particular place, unless, of course, a play upon the word 
is intended. I am inclined, therefore, to interpret ‘ God 
of Kblamba ’ to mean but one who instituted or took 
part in the institution of the Bra of K61amba, or the Kollam 
year, in which case there would be also an obvious justifi- 
cation for the mention of this ancestor in particular, 
famous as he must have been in those early days. The 
traditional account of the origin of the Kollam Era, as 
given in Mr. IShangoonny Menon's History, lends all 
support to this interpretation, which, in simple fairness, 
i must say, struck me as the one most natural altogether 
independent of that account. “ In the Kali year 3926 
(825 AJ).; when Udaiya Martanda Varma was residing 
in KeUaml^l (Quilon), he convened a council of all the 
learned men of Kerala with the object of introducing a new 
era, and after making some astronomical researches and 
calculating the solar movements throughout the 1 2 signs of 
the Zodiac and counting scientifically the number of days 

(1) For instance, vide page 163, Part III., Travancore Government 
Almanac for 1894. 

(2) According to this tradition then, the Era has nothing to do with 
the foundation or * refonndation ^ of the town of Quilon, as stated in the 
Travancore Government Almanac, page 162, Part III. Our inscriptions, 
however, allude to the ‘ appearance * of Kollam, which I take to mean the 
‘ institution * of the era, and not the foundation of any town. No town of 
any magnitude is known to have been founded in Malabar to give rise to 
an Era. 
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occupied in this revolution in every month, it was resolved 
to adopt the new era from the first of Uhingam of that 
year, the 15th August 825, as Kollam year one, and to call 
it the solar year.^U) Whatever might be thought of this 
explanation of the origin of the era, there can he no doubt 
that tradition reckons one TJdaiya Mdrtdnda Varma as 
having taken part in its institution. The change from 
Kodai Mdrtdnda of our inscription to JJduiya Mdrtnnda of 
the tradition is easy and natural, the latter being a more 
frequent, as well as a more significant, adjunct of Martanda, 
in the more favoured Sanscrit language than the Malay alam 
word 'Koda.’ In justice to Mr. Shangoonny Menon, I 
must note also that I find in his pages a mention of 
Aditya Varma as the Sovereign of Travancore about the 
date of our record. “ In like manner,” writes this author, 
" the present Poonjat Rajah, who was a close relation of 
the Pandyan dynasty, emigrated to Travancore, and the 
hill territories of Poonjar were assigned as the residence 
of his family during the reign of king Aditya Varma of 
Travancore in 364 M.E. (1189 A.D.).”(2) We have only to 
expand Aditya Varma into Aditya Rama Varma to make 
the name accord with our inscriptions. It would be 
extremely interesting indeed to prove, with the help of 
Mr. Shangoonny Menon’s records, could we but get hold 
of them, that Aditya Kama Varma, just a year previous to 
the date of his dedication of the drum to the temple of 
Gosfila at Trivandram, was in a position to assign away 
to a fugitive foreign Eoyal family a territory so far in the 
north as Poonjar.!®) However that be, we have, 1 believe, 
sufiBcent evidence to maintain, in the meantime, that 
Aditya Rama Varma ruled over Venad in the Malabar 


(1) Vide page 88, Shangoonny Menon’s History of Travancore. 

(2) Page 92, Shangoony Menon’s History of Travancore. 

(3) Poonjar, or PAnfiftru, is on the borders of the Madnra District 
further to the north of Peermade. There is every likelihood of the old 
chieftain of this place having had some relation or other with Madura. 
His family deity to this day is ‘ Mtn&kshi of Maduraf 
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month of Dhanus 365 M.E., and that his ancestor, Edda 
Martanda Varma, was the ruler of the same Kingdom, in 
the Kollam year one, i.e., about August 824. 

20. Permit me now to submit to you two small fragments, 
unworthy of your attention, but for the important quarter 
from which they come. Next to Trivandram itself, the 
place now most closely associated with the ruling Royal 
family is Arringal, about 22 miles to the north of Trivan- 
dram, and situated on the northern bank of the Vamana- 
pnram river, about four miles from its mouth in the 
Anjengo backwaters. The female members of the Royal 
House are now known as the Rdnis of Arringal, and the 
village and the country thereabouts are still regarded as 
their private property. Bach Travancore Sovereign has 
now to visit the place soon after his coronation to complete 
the ceremonies in connection therewith, and he is expected 
further to renew that visit every year of his reign. It is 
difficult to believe that such attentions and honours are 
allowed to the spot, siraplj' because of an accident of 
a palace having been constructed there, to accommodate 
two adopted Ranis, as stated by Mr. Shangoonny Menon. 
“ During the oth century M.E., and in the reign of King 
Aditya Varma, the Travancore Royal family was under the 
necessity of adopting two females from the KolathnaH 
Royal family, and a royal residence was constructed at 
Attingal, for the residence of the two Ranis, and they were 
installed as Attingal Mootha Thampuran and Elia Thum- 
puran, i.e.. Senior and Junior Ranis of Attingal. The 
country around Attingal was assigned to them, and the 
revenue derived therefrom was placed at their disposal.”!^) 
Until we know for certain the nature of the authority on 
which this statement is based, we may scruple to accept 
the account, as a sufficient explanation of the anomalous 
relation of Arringal to the Royal Household. Even 


(1) Page 93, Shangoonny Mouon’a Hihtory of Travanc^ore. 
5 
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assuming that a particular King of Venad in the 5th 
century went so far out of his way as to look to K61atnad 
for heirs to his own dominions, it is still, I am afraid, not 
very likely that the fair members, so introduced into his 
own family, would be located, in those troublesome days, 
altogether ^way from South Travancore, the acknowledged 
seat of his own power. Antecedent probability is in favour 
of Arringal having been at one time an independent 
principality, the first of those merged later on into Venad. 
The early aggressive vigour of the kingdom of Venad, 
meeting with insuperable difficulties in the more exposed 
and troublesome eastern border, over which it had once ex- 
tended itself, as proved by the inscriptions said to exist in 
Chera Mah^ Devi and other villages of South Tiunevelly,d) 
must have next turned itself to the north, where evidently 
it found freer scope for exercise. The first State then to 
be absorbed would naturally be Arringal, supposing it was 
then independent. Aiid to account for the facts, we have 
next only to assume that for conciliating the newly added 
province, an alliance through marriage or adoption was 
effected with the House of Arringal, the name Ranis of 
Arringal being continued, with the same object and in the 
same manner, as in the familiar case of the ■' Prince of 
Wales.” A strong presumption is raised in favour of such 
a hypothesis by the fact of Kilpperur being found annexed 
as the house name of the Venad Princes in later inscriptions. 
Kilpperur is an old and ruined village, unapproachable by 
cart or boat, about 8 miles to the north-east of Arringal. 
The country about Arringal seems to have been known in 
early times as KupadesamP -) — a province altogether dis- 

(1) Plenty of valuable inscriptions are found in several old villages of 
this district, which, as far as I know, have not yet seen the light of day, 
both literally and metaphorically! ChSra Mahd D4vi is now spelt Sherma- 
devi. 

(2) Dr. Gundert thinks that K-Apa BAjyam was probably identical with 
Kumhalam^ but notes at the same time that ‘ other manuscripts exchange 
it for MiishiJcam, the most southern quarter.* Kumhalam, as far as I am 

aware, is between Cochin and AUeppy. ArHngal would be the most 
southern quarter excepting Venad. 
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tinct from Veuad. An inscription of Rajaraja -Cliola dated 
intheSOth year of his reign claims for him a decisive victory 
over the King of the Kupakas. The Tamil Poem, Kalingattu 
Parnni, of the days of Knlottnnga Chola, enumerates the 
Kupahds among the subject races that paid tribute to that 
Emperor. (1) The identification of Arringalwith Awpadesam 
is re n dered almost certain by an inscription in the Apaneswara 
temple, about 2 miles from Arringal, dated as late as 751 of the 
Malabar Era, which speaks of the princess who repaired 
that shrine as the Queen of the Kupahas. If Kupa Bdjyam 
and Venad were thus at one time two co-ordinate provinces 
of Malabar, and if, in later times, we find the Princes of 
the latter appropriating to themselves, as their House 
name, the name of a locality situated in the former, it 
cannot be a violent assumption to suppose that the two 
were originally independent principalities, and that their 
amalgamation took place under such circumstances as led 
to a compromise, the weaker party submitting to the 
stronger on the condition of the stronger appropriating, not 
only the kingdom, but also the family name of the weaker. 
In short, it looks not iu the least unlikely that when the 
power of Venad prevailed over Arringal, some matrimonial 
or other alliance was concluded which naturally led the 
blood of Arringal to prevail, in its turn, in the veins of the 
Venad Princes. 

21 . But of course all this is more or less pure speculation, 
and must remain as such only, until it can find support in in- 
scriptions or other indubitable facts. Unfortunately, though 
Arj-ingal has within a small area more than four pretty 
decent temples, testifying to its once aflluent circumstances, 
there is in none of them any inscription referring to early 
historical facts. The temple that would appear to be now 
most closely associated with the palace is the one called 
' Puttankdvu’ or ‘new grove,' dediraited to Bhagavati. 


(1) Vide Verse 8, Chapter XI. Kalingattu Parani. 
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It is Bhagavati again that is worshipped in the old 
local palace, under the name of ‘ Palliarai Bhagavati/ 
or ‘ The bed chamber Bhagavati.’ It is rather difficult 
to determine whether ' the Bhagavati of the bed chamber ’ 
is really a goddess, or only a deified ancestor, say the 
last of the independent queens of Arringal. To the 
west of the palace, and in close contiguity with the 
principal Vishnu, temple of the station, stands a small neat 
shrine, dedicated to Peru JJdaiijar/X> apparently the same 
deity as is worshipped in Kajaraja Chola’s temple at 
Tanjore, but sadly unlike that model in having no inscrip- 
tions whatever. About two miles to the east of A rringal, 
and not far to the west of the populous Brahmin village, 
called Avanamcheri,(2) lies a petty hamlet with the historical 
name of Vira Keralam, now corrupted into Vtranam. An 
old neglected temple in this village owns the earliest 
inscriptions I can find in this locality. There are two of 
them in this temple, but both of them are extremely 
disappointing fragments. The first is inscribed on the 
north-eastern corner of the shrine itself, while the second 
is engraved on the altar outside the square enclosure now 
in ruins. How sadly incomplete they are will be seen 
from the renderings below ; — 


No. 


8A 

83. 


Vatteluttu 

Tamil. 


Hail ! Prosperity ! In the Kollam year .368, with Jupiter in 
Virgo, and the sun two days’ old in Taurus, Ki.lp * * 


(1) Peru UdaiycLr does not mean, as both people and pandits now 
generally suppose, the ‘ God of copions clothing,’ but the “ great Lord or 
Master." UdaiyAr was further the family name of Rajaraja and other 
Chdias of his dynasty. 

(2) It is onrious how false learning interferes with etymology. 
Fastidious scholars now pronounce this name AvanavanchSri, and suppose 
it to signify ‘ every one’s own village,’ and not ‘ the village with a market ’ 
as it may be so naturally and so easily taken to mean. 
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„ SB VATTEIiUTTU 

Tamil. 

Sri Devadaramil) Kerala Vanna Tiruvadi graciously conse- 
crated [this shrine]. 

22. It is of course impossible now to say whether the 
two broken inscriptions form parts of the same record, or 
even whether they relate to the same subject. But should 
we venture to connect them together, which of course is 
by no means safe, though not an unprecedented 
procedure in Epigraphy, we could have evidence of 
some sort for the date of another sovereign, pre- 
sumably of Venad. I say presumably only, because it 
is quite possible that Kerala Varma who founded this 
temple belonged to an independent principality, say of 
Arringal itself. The word Ktlpperur, with the first 
syllable of which the first fragment breaks off, is intended 
to refer no doubt to KUpperur Ulam or House, by which the 
ruling family is designated in later inscriptions; but since 
earlier documents in my possession do not mention any such 
house name, it is by itself no guarantee that the reference is 
to the Venad dynasty, at least before its fusion with the 
Arj-ingalor some other more northern royal House as observ- 
ed above. Only after these possible sources of error are duly 
provided for, can we conclude, even supposing the two frag- 
ments to relate to the same subject matter, that there 
reigned over Venad one Keraja Varma Tiruvadi about the 
beginning of Idavam 368 M.E., or about the latter half of 
May 1193. Still as the balance of evidence is in favour 
of such a presumption, we will provisionally call him Vira 
K6rala Varma II., — the prefix Vira, which occurs invaria- 
bly in all the known old names of the dynasty, being pre- 
served to us in the name of the village where the record 
is found. We shall, of course, await the result of further 
researches to convert the presumption into a fact. 

(i) The word is not DSvaddm, bat olearlj though I can- 

not make ont what it means. 
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23. But no such scru pie need be entertained to 
pronounce that on the 25th of Medam 371, the ancient 
throne of Venad was occupied by His Highness Sri Vira 
Bama Varma Tiruvadi. My authority for the statement is 
a long Vatteluttu record in 9 lines, inscribed on the southern 
wall of a small temple, in a village now called Kunamgarai, 
to the south-east of the Vellani fresh water lake, about 
8 miles to the south of Trivandram. It would read thus 
if translated : — 




Vatt eluttu 
Old Malatalam. 


Hail! Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 371, with Jupiter in 
Cancer, and the sun 24 days old in Aries, is made the following 
grant: — The loyal chieftains of Sri Vira Rama Varma Tiru- 
vadi, graciously ruling over Venad, make over in writing, as a 
solemn gift ratified with water, the (locality of) Serikkol, in 
Chemkdttarn, belonging to the said chieftains, to Vfina 
Madhava Ndrayana Vinnagar Alyan of Tirnkkunagarai, to pro- 
vide for all his daily expenses, and one holy- Nandn lamp. From 
this time forwards, the manager of the temple of Tirukkuna- 
garai shall, under the supervision of the Sij: Hundred of Venad 
and of the district officers and agents, take sole possession of 
all things whatsoever in this Serikkat, with the exception of 
the paddy land, granted already under command by the said 
chieftains to meet the expenses of the Bhattdraka of Neliyur, 
and the manager shall duly supply according to the regulated 
measurement, four ndlies of rice of proper quality for holy 
offerings, and also one holy Nanda lamp. The paddy per year 
required to provide the daily offerings of four ndlies of rice, 
exclusive of pounding charges, amounting to 10 Kdl (?) and 24 
Knlams, and the ghee and thread, required every day for 
the holy Nanda lamp, should be supplied without failure. The 
expenses shall be met out of the proceeds of the ‘ lirdl ’ 
lands on both the sides, the lower and the higher, of Chenkdt- 
taru, and also the higher fields and Kodumkarai compound, 
both falling under the Kdrdmnai tenure, as well as from the 
(labour of the) predial slaves thereunto attached, all of which 
■shall be now forthwith taken possession of (by the said 
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manager). If the supply fails once, double the default shall 
be paid. If twice, twice the default and fine. If thrice, the 
Six Hundred, the officers, and the Valamjiars of the 18 districts 
shall institute inquiries, and see to carry out this arrangement 
without failure, as long as the moon and the stars endure. 
Pillars(i) having been raised so as to mark and include the four 
limits thereof, this seri (or portion of a village) is granted, 
under the Tiruvidaiydttam tenure, according to Royal command ; 
all of which facts (the following) do know (and can attest), 
viz., Kandan Kandan of Takka Kokka Compound, Km-alan 
Iswaran of Tanamankottam, Adi Tiruvikraman Parnan, and 
Govindan Kumaran of Pattali. This is in my hand, Kandan 
Udaiyanan of Kaitavay (signature.) (2) 

24. Thus then, beyond all doubt, there reigned over 
V'enad on the 25th Medam 371 M.E. or about the begin- 
ning of May 119fi, His Highness Sri VSra Rama Varma 
Tiruvadi. It is but one month and 23 years since 
we came across Sri Vira Udaiya Martfinda Varma at 
Tiruvattar, in our inscription No. 6 — the last firm ground 
we had. The interval cannot surely be considered too 
large for one reign, supposing we are constrained by 
further researches to reject, as foreign to the Dynasty, 
both Aditya Kama Varma of the Gdsala inscription, and 
Kerala Varma II. of the Arringal fragments. But the 
latter contingency, at any rate, as far as Aditya Rama is 
concerned, is so far improbable, that it may be well set 
aside, except in the way of satisfying the conscience of the 
ultra-sceptical. If we admit then either of these two 
names, we abridge the interval respectively to six or three 
years ; — periods too short to disturb in the least our belief 
in the uninterrupted succession of the sovereigns our 
records have served us to bring to light. 

25. Before quitting the inscription in hand, I would 


(1) is the word used, which means according to Dr. Guudert, 
' Post with on inscription or device.’ 

(2) The rest of the persons here named do not sign the deed, each 
says only ‘he knows.’ 
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just call your attention to two or three striking features in 
the social economy of the times. Besides the village 
associations we have already noticed, Venad, it would 
appear, had for the whole State an important public body 
under the name of “ The Six Hundred,” to supervise, for 
one thing, the working of temples and charities connected 
therewith. What other powers and privileges this remark- 
able corporation of “ The Six Hundred ” was in possession 
of, future investigation can alone determine. But a number 
so large, nearly as large as the British House of Commons, 
could not have been meant, in so small a state as Venad 
was in the 12th century, for the single function of temple 
supervision. There is an allusion again in this record to 
the Valanjiars of the 1 8 districts. The I 8 districts were, 
no doubt, the 18 administrative divisions of Venad. Some 
of the names of these districts we might come across in 
the sequel. But who the Valanjiars of the districts were 
is a more puzzling question. As far as I can make out, 
the word reads only as Valanjiar, but neither in Tamil nor 
in Malayalam am I aware of any current term of that des- 
cription. It is an obvious derivative from the Tamil word 
‘ Valam,’ and the leading meaning of that term is 
‘ greatness, dignity or honour.’ If I am right in my 
reading, we may reasonably presume that the eighteen 
Valanjiars were the 18 local magnates, or feudal Barons of 
the Realm. They were, as far as I can see, not men in the 
Royal service, who are always described as those who 
carry out Pani meaning ‘work,’ or Karyam meaning 
‘ business.’ Both these latter descriptions occur in the 
document before us. But whatever was the difference in 
rank, emolument, and position, between those who carried 
out the ‘ work ’ of the State, and those who attended to its 
‘business,’ the Valanjiars of the land would appear to 
have been above them both. It looks probable that the 
“ loyal chieftains,” whom we have now met so frequently 
transacting business in the name of the king and forming 
as it were his Government or cabinet ministry, came from 
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this class of Valanjiars or feudal Barons. That there were 
slaves attached to the land, and that there were two 
important kinds of land tenure, Ural or urdnmai, subject 
to the village associations, and Kdranmai or freeholds, 
directly under the State, are other interesting items of 
information we may glean from this record, though they 
may not be equally novel. 

26. Allow now thirteen years to elapse, and we meet 
with another king of Venad, Sri Vtra Bdmnn Kerala 
Varmn Tiriiva^i- I base this statement on a Vatteluttu 
inscription in Sri Pudmanabhaswamy’s temple, in the 
capital itself. Unfortunately, however, it is a mutilated 
one, nearly one half of it being missing. All the greater 
is the pity of it, since the fine bold Valteluttu characters, 
in which it is inscribed, would have otherwise made the 
copy of it, both palseographically and historically, one of 
the very best samples in my collection. The locality in 
which the mutilated document is now found can scarcely 
have been its original abode. The unhappy slab, so sadly 
in need of its engraved partner, cannot be said to be itself 
fairly above ground ! Any one wishing to pay a visit of 
condolence to this mournful survivor must be prepared to 
assume a befitting liumble attitude ! Passing by the flag- 
staff and going in at the main eastern gate of the 
temple, let him walk straight on till he crosses the gateway 
of the second enclosure. There if he stands in as lowly an 
attitude of worship as he could possibly assume, he will 
descry, in the nethermost row of stones forming the low 
passage wall to his left, the gloomy object he is in quest of, 
neat and remarkably well dressed for the situation ! But 
should he be curious to note the rather deep and clear 
furrows on its fallen face, his devotion ought to go deeper ; 
he ought to lie flat on the ground leaning somewhat on the 
right side, not much minding the unctuous floor beneath, 
or the untoward heels of the AchchiesM^ He might only 


(1) These are the sweeper women of the temple. 
6 
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then discover and fully realize the lamentable bereavement 
he has come to condole on. He would, doubtless, then find 
out for himself that the unlucky stone before him is but 
one of a well meaning and well wedded couple that did 
once stand shoulder to shoulder, through weal and woe, 
until the wayward Fates, envious of such firm and change- 
less attachment, sent them the curse of the Muramiit cooly, 
who, dismembering their home and tearing them asunder, 
whirled away this particular individual to its present aim- 
less posture, alone and away from its dear companion, and 
unable in consequence to make its two ends meet ! But 
Science which can reconstruct a Plesiosaurus from a single 
tooth or a single rib, ought to be superior to the Fates ! 
With the help of other inscriptions in my collection, I 
have in a measure succeeded in conjecturing what the two 
stones together would have told us ; and with the omissions 
so supplied, the translation of the document would read 
thus : — 


No. 


W 

61 . 


Vattet.uttu 
Old Malayalam. 


Hail ! Prosperity ! Iii the Kollam year 384, with Jupiter in 
Cancer, [and the sun * days old in GeminiJ(l) in the presence of 
the Tiruvanandapuram Association and its Sabhanjita, assem- 
bled in the southern [Hall] of Mitranandapuram, [under the 
solemn] presidency of [the Bhattaraka] ,* * tihga(2) Pallava- 
rayan, [the loyal chieftain of] Sri Vira Iramah [Kerala Varma 
Tiruvadi] of holy Venad, [made a free grant of certain lands] 
belonging to the said * tinga Pallavarayan, in Oheyj'aman and 
Kalattur, [to be taken charge of by such and such, under such 
and such arrangements,] with the object of providing daily four 
ndlies of rice and condiments [partly] to be used as offering to 
the Perumdl of Tiruvteandapnram, and [partly] to feed one 
Brahmin, besides providing every year on the Uttiram star in 
(the month of) Paiiguni,(^) [a special feast or lustration.] 


(1) The parts within square brackets are those supplied. 

(2) Looks like a corruption of Chinga or Simha. 

(3) The principal festival of the temple still takes place about this 
time. Uttiram or Utram is a star about the tail of Leo Major. 
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[The daily offering to the Peninidl shall be made] when a man’s 
shadow in the snn measures 12 ft.(l) [and the rice so offered 
shall be made over to such and such, who in return therefor] 
shall supply [each day] one garland to adorn the Perumdl 
If the supply (of this stated quantity) of paddy fails once 
[double the default shall be paid. If twice, twice the default 
and fine. If thrice] in succession, the property shall be confis- 
cated, and the amount of paddy recovered and measured out. 
[If any dispute arises thereon,] the case shall be taken to Sri 
Pd’iam and the question then finally decided. To which effect 
[witness below our hands,* *] of Kaitavilagam. The first half- 
yearly [payments will be due] in the month of Vrichigam in 
Kollam 385. 

27. Such in substance would be the document if the 
portions lost are supplied, as far as it is now practicable 
to do, with the help of the context and of similar records 
with me. Happily for us, so far as important historical 
facts are concerned, there is little or no room for any 
legitimate doubt. For instance, comparing the inscription 
before us with the one to be given next, how can one 
reasonably doubt that the full name of the king who ruled 
Venad on the date of this document was Sri Vira Iranian 
Kerala Varma ? The hist letter in the part of the name 
actually found is (®) ri, which can combine with no other 
letter in the alphabet than a K. ; and our next inscription, 
which is but five years later, completes the name exactly as 
we should expect. Fortunately for us, again, the la.st word 

with which the opening line breaks off is Kollam 384, 

the year of our document ; and the date is confirmed, if need 
be, by the closing line, fixing the time for the payment of 
the first half-yearly dues in Vrichigam 385. This mention 
of the month with which the first half-year ends enables ns 
further to fix the month of the grant itself as Mithnnam 
preceding. Supposing a full half-year was to expire in 
Vrichigam for the payment to be due, we have only to shift 


(1) Technically called Panttrafji or * the 12fch feet 
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the date of the grant a month earlier, i.e. Idavam 384. 
Thus, then, we may be perfectly sure that about May or 
June 1209, Venad was ruled over by Sri Vira Raman 
Kerala Varma Tiruvadi, 

28. Certain other inferences, equally unquestionable, 
may be also made from the record in hand. For instance, 
it is impossible to doubt that in 384, Trivandram, like so 
many other Tillages, had a sabha or association, with a 
chairman or secretary of its own, and that it used 
to meet on occasions of importance in the bid temple at 
Mitranandapuram, about a couple of furlongs to the west 
of the present shrine of Sri Pudmanabha. The south- 
western corner of the courtyard of this temple is still 
pointed out as the sacred spot where sabhas used to meet 
of old, and the word ‘ Tefc ’* or south, in our inscription, 
gives no dubious guide to that spot. The raised floor of 
this hall still remains, but the roof, which must have 
resounded with the voice of many a wise council, is 
now no more. Fragments of apparently very old in- 
scriptions in the Mitranandapuram temple speak also of 
memorable meetings of the sabha in the same “ south- 
ern hall.” These meetings are recorded to have taken 
place in the solemn presence of the Baddra or Bhatta- 
raka Tiruvadi of the locality, enabling us thus to infer 
that the solemn presence, with which the meeting here 
recorded is said to have been honoured, must have been 
also of the same mysterious personality. It would ap- 
pear further from an inscription at Suchindram, dated 
406, that there was at that time a senior Baddra Tiruvadi 
at Trivandram, in superior charge of the temple manage- 
ment. From this latter document, I am led also to suspect 
that by “ Sri Pndam,” to which according to the record in 
hand the final appeal was to lie, in case of dispute in the 
administration of the land in question, is meant also the 
same religious functionary. The expression is now some- 
how or other used to designate the palace, where the 
Queen-mother resides with the junior members of her 
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family. But the context in the Suchiudram record, above 
referred to, militates against that modern application of 
the term. 

29. Permit me now to call your attention to the curious 
way in which the town Trivandram is here spelt. Twice 
the word occurs in the portion of the inscription preserved 
to us, and on both occasions it is clearly spelt Tiruvdnanda- 
purani with a long meaning the holy city of Blessedness, 
and not as it is now nniversally understood, the city of 
Ananta, the serpent. The deity, too, of the place is named 
Perumdl, the Great One, and not Pudmandbha, the Lotus- 
Navelled. Is it possible that the city of Blessedness 
passed into one of Ananta, the serpent, with the transfor- 
mation of the infinite and indefinite ' Great one,’ into the 
definite Pudmanabha, whose mattress Ananta is ? The 
analogy of Mitranandapuram, the oldest temple of this 
town, lends support to the orthography of our inscription. 
But dn the other hand, the Suchindram inscription already 
referred to, spells the town in the usual modern fashion. 
So also does the hymn in Tiriicdtjmoli,^^) dedicated to the 
local deity, though, in this case, it is not as decisive as 
with Tiruvattar, since neither rhyme nor metre will be wholly 
spoiled by the substitution of one of the names for the 
other : and as far as I can remember, the town is mentioned 
nowhere else in Tamil literature. The Sanscrit name 
‘ Syanandura ’ only adds to our doubts and difficulties. Un- 
derivable proper names are by no means common in any 
Indian language, and in Sanscrit, there are but very few 
names of any class whose etymology cannot be traced to 
well-known roots. But ‘ Syanandura,’ though used fami- 
liarly by Sanscrit scholars both in inscriptions and in 
standard Malayalam works,!®) is analysable according to no 
known rules of grammar. It looks in the highest degree 
incredible that the Aryans of Upper India could ever have 
been under the necessity of inventing such an arbitrary 

(1) Vide 2nd Pattu in Patt&mpattu. 

(2) Vide, for example, Vairdgia Chandrodaiyam. 
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and unanalysable name for so petty a village in the 
Dravidian country. In all probability then, it must be a 
Sansoritized corruption of a Dravidian name now altogether 
lost to ns. The last syllable in Sydnandura sounds like 
ur, the Tamil term for village or town, but what the 
preceding two syllables stand for, it is difficult to conjecture. 
If the word were Srydnandura, we could have taken the 


body of it as made up of Sri or Tin(, iu Tamil, and Atianda, 
as preserved to us in the inscription before us as well as in 
the name Mitranandapuram. But in that case there would 
have been no necessity for any corruption at all. My im- 
pression, therefore, is that the original native denomination 
of the town must have been a Dravidian word ending in ur. 
The form ' Sydnandurapura ’ occasionally met with tends 
to show that ura was a part of the original name and no 
corruption of Pura, since ‘ pura’ is itself added to it. At any 
rate, the name could not have been either Anandapuram, as 
in our inscription, or Anantapuram, as in current use,' since 
both of them are good Sanscrit words needing no corrup- 
tion to suit the genius of that language. 

30. Eeturning now to our history, we have seen already 
that in Idavam or Mithunam 384, i.e., 1209 A.D., the 
Government of the country was in the hands of Sri 
Vira Iraman Kerala Varma. This same sovereign was 
in power on Thursday, the 1 8th Minam 389 M.E. If 
any one wishes to assure himself of the fact, it would cost 
him nothing more than a pleasant trip to Ea^inamhulam, 
just 12 miles north of Trivandram, on the backwater route 
to Quilon. On the north-western wall of the temple of 
Mahddeva in this village, he would find a VaUeluttu 
inscription in four lines to the following effect : — 

^ Vatteluttu 

“Tamil. 

Hail ! Prosperity ! In the year- opposite the Kollam.year 389, 
with Jupiter in Aquarius, and the sun 18 days old in Pisces, 
Thursday, Pnshya star,(l) the 10th lunar day, Aries (being 


(1) Puyam or Pnshyam is a star about the head of Hydra. 
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the rising sign), and Sri Vira Iranian Kerala Varma Timvadi 
of Kilpperur being the gracious ruler of Venad, Sri Vira 
Iranian Umaiyammai Villavar(?) Timvadi graciously caused 
the consecration (of the idol inside). 

31. This neat inscription, giving full details of date 
up to the hour, would have been altogether unexcep- 
tionable, but for a difficult word which I am not quite 
sure of between Umaiyammai and Timvadi. We need 
not be particularly sorry for it, if we could be but sure 
that it was a part of the proper name of the founder of 
the temple. But as it stands, the proper name would 
appear to be completed with Umaiyammai, and the intrac- 
table word after it would seem to describe her status or 
position, in which case, indeed, it must be of supreme 
historical importance for us to know exactly what it was. 
The title Timvadi is found throughout our records reserved 
to Koyalty. It occurs even here just a line above in 
connection with Sri Vira Irainan Kerala Varma. Who 
then could this additional Timvadi be? The name given, 
Sri Vira Iranian Umaiyammai, is a curious compound, Sri 
Vira Iriman being a masculine name, the first part in fact 
of the name of the then ruling king, and Umaiyammai, an 
appellation as distinctly feminine. In a compound name 
like this, usage as well as grammar would determine the 
sex of the person so named by the ultimate particle of the 
name, and we have, therefore, practically no doubt that the 
founder of the temple was a female, entitled, however, to 
Koyal rank. The interesting question then is, did she 
belong to the same Eoyal House as the then ruling 
sovereign, and if .so, what was the particular relation in 
which she stood to that ruler. The full importance of the 
question will be perceived, only when the following facts 
are borne in mind. In the first place, this is the earliest 
record I have yet found of any female member of a Eoyal 
family, in a country where succession is believed to have 
been always in the female line. In the second place, it is 
also the first occasion, barring the Arringal fragments. 
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where we have the family designation of Ki I pper fir. And 
lastly, it must also be noticed that the temple at Kadinam- 
kulam, the institution of which this inscription records, is 
exactly equidistant between Trivandram and Arringal, — 
and, therefore, a convenient stage in a journey from the 
one to the other. Both tradition and local inquiry would 
prove that the village of Kadinamkulam itself came into 
prominence, if not also into existence, only in consequence 
of its having been a suitable halting place, and that it 
continued to retain its importance, so long as it was used 
as such, i.e., before the Shdnwnharai canal connected the 
present capital with the backwater system of the north. 
Is it fanciful or farfetched then to suppose that the temple, 
of which our inscription records the foundation, was the 
direct fruit of extended political relations in the North, say, 
such as would arise from the annexation of Arringal with 
Venad and the amalgamation of their respective Royal 
Houses, assuming, as we have already done, the original in- 
dependence of Arringal or KUpademm ? If the hypothesis 
then is allowable, we might take both the Princess JJmai- 
yammai and the present family name of KUpperur as 
coming from Arringal, and accruing to the Venad sovereign 
by right of adoption, marriage, or other alliance. It is apity, 
therefore, that the word after TJmaiyammai, which might 
have helped to solve some of these diflBculties, happens to 
be so unyielding. As far as I can make out, it looks only 
like ‘ Vilfavar, ’ which carries no meaning to my mind.’(^) 
Until, therefore, further researches throw more light on the 
question, we should be content to accept the indistinct 
word to be a special title of Princess Umaiyammai in the 
Venad Royal House itself. 

(1) It is possible that nilavar is a mistake for Tilaiyai ar, meaning the 
younger. There are one or two other dated Vatfeluttu inscriptions in the 
place but unfortunately as the stones bearing them have been repeatedly 
white-washed, plastered over and painted upon, only portions of the lines 
are now open to view. I went to the spot again on the 16th June 1894 
to try whether the broken lines could not help us over the difficulty, but 
returned not wiser than I went. 
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32. But whoever Princess Uinaiyammai was, our docu- 
ment proves beyond all doubt that on the morning of 
Thursday, about 8 p.m., the 18th Minam 389 M.B., i.e., 
1214 A.D., the throne of Venad was occupied by Sri Vira 
Iraman Kerala Varma Tiruvadi. We know he was on the 
throne in 384. How long ago he ascended it, and when 
exactly it passed away to his successor, are points yet to be 
determined. We meet with another sovereign of Venad 
only in 410 M.E., and we may, therefore, provisionally take 
his reign to have extended to the close of the 4th Malabar 
century. 


33. With the opening of the fifth century of the Kollam 
Era we meet with another king of Venad, by name Sri Vira 
Ravi Kerala Varma. That the 28th MSdam 410 M.E. fell 
within his reign is proved by a Vatteluttu inscription at 
Marudikkarai, a petty village near Pudman&bhapuram in 
South Travancore. The document is found inscribed on 
all the four sides of a tablet specially put up in front of the 
AlvAr temple in this village. The face of the tablet 
contains 23 lines, its obverse 32, and the two sides 37 and 
17, respectively. Why the document was entered on a 
special tablet, and not on the walls of the temple as was 
the custom, it is impossible now to ascertain. Possibly its 
singular importance demanded this singular treatment. 
For if my reading of it is correct, it is nothing short of one 
of the great charters of Travancore. Its substance, as 
far as I can make out, would run thus in English : — 


No. 


12 

91 . 


Vatteluttu 
Old Malay/lam. 


Hail ! Prosperity ! In the year opposite the Kollam year 410, 
with Jupiter in Scorpio, and the Sun 27 days old in Aries {i.e., 
the 28th Medam), is issued the following Proclamation, after a 
consultation having been duly held, among the loyal chieftains 
of Sri Vira Iravi Kerala Varma Tiruvadi, graciously ruling 
Venad, the members of the Sabha (or Association) of Kddai- 
nallur, and the people of that village, as well as Kandan Tim- 
vikraman of Mamgatachcheri, entrusted with the right of 
7 
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realizing the Government dues. Agreeably to the understand- 
ing arrived at in this consultation, we command and direct 
that the tax due from Government lands be taken as amounting 
in paddy to * * * * and 24, in ArdkkalW crop, and 725 * and 24, 
in Ghdral crop, and making up per year a total of ***** ; and 
the same, due from tax-paying village(2) lands, be taken as 
amounting in paddy to * * * * and 24, in Arahhal crop ; and 728 * 
and 24, in Ghdral crop, and making up per year, a total of * * 
709^ ; and that when the due quantity is measured out, a re- 
ceipt be granted, discharging the liability, the fact being duly 
marked also in the rent roll : and we command moreover that 
the order of permanent lease (now in force) be surrendered in- 
to the hands of the clerks who write or issue such deeds* * * * (3). 
From the Tuvdmi (or Swami), too, no more shall any lease be 
taken. When part of the tax is paid, and part is still due, a 
list shall be prepared showing the arrears for the whole year ; 
and an AnehaliW (or authorization) taken in writing to realize 
the same from the Sahha and the inhabitants ; and the arrears 
then recovered accordingly. In seasons of drought and conse- 
quent failure of crops, the members of the Sahha and the people 
of the village shall inspect the lands, and ascertain which have 
failed and which have not. The lands that have failed shall 
be assessed at one-fifth of the normal dues, but this one-fifth 
shall be levied as an additional charge on the remaining lands 
bearing a crop. If all the taxable lands appear to have equally 
failed, the Sahha and the vill^^rs shall report the matter to 
Tuvami, and after the Tuvdmi has inspected the lands and as- 
certained the fact, one-fifth (of the entire dues) shall be levied. 
This one-fifth shall be taken to include Patta Vritti and 0»u 
Ghelavu, amounting in paddy to * *. If the members of the Sahha 
and the inhabitants agree among themselves, and pray in common 
for a postponement of the payment, as the only course open 
to a majority among them, this demand (one-fifth drought rate) 


(1) Arahkal and Ckaral seem to have been the crops of those days ; 
now they are called Kanni and Kurribham. 

(2) Obviously then there were lands that paid no tax to Government. 

(3) There are ahont 6 or 6 words here which carry no meaning to my 
mind. So also after the word * fine * about the end of the deed. 

(4) I take this word conjectnrally to mean some kind of authoriBation. 
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shall be apportioned over all the lands paying tax to Govern- 
ment, (to be levied in the subsequent harvest) but without in- 
terest and Patfdri, the rent roll of the current year being scored 
out. Should anything whatever be done contrary to these rules, 
the deviation shall be visited with fine, * * * and the strict pro- 
cedure again adopted. This our regulation shall continue in 
force as long as the moon and the stars endure. This is a true 
stone inscribed copy of the holy Royal writ. 

34. Such is the substance of the remarkable document 
before us, as far as I can make it out. Containing as it does 
several obsolete revenue terms, I cannot vouch for the 
literal accuracy of every word in my rendering. One or 
two expressions still remain obstinate and obscure. Never- 
theless, I feel sure I cannot be far wrong with the bulk of 
my interpretation. Nor can there be any doubt as to the 
unique importance of the record. Unlike the inscriptions 
hitherto noticed, the one before us grants, not a perpetual 
lamp or ‘a mountain-like ’ drum to the gods above, but peace 
and protection to toiling humanity here below. One of 
the most momentous questions in all human communities 
has been, and will always be, the price each individual in 
it has to pay for the advantages of organized social life. 
In proportion to the fixity and definiteness characterizing 
this price, in all its aspects, is the Government of the 
community said to be civilized, stable, and constitutional. 
An important item in the price to be thus paid is the 
pecuniary contribution given by each individual for the 
maintenance of the State. In all agricultural countries, 
the bulk of the contribution must assume the form of land 
tax. In Travancore, then, which is little else than agri- 
cultural, where in fact there is no individual but has his 
Tarawad, his plot of land, the plot in which he is born, in 
which he lives and works, and in which he dies and is 
cremated too, so that his very ashes stick to it even after 
his soul departs this world, in a country so entirely agri- 
cultural, there can be no question of more vital interest, or 
of more universal concern, than the nature and amount of 

35309 
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land taxj the manner and time of paying it, and the 
machinery through which it is realized for the State. It 
appears to have been the practice with several Governments 
in bygone days to farm ont the land revenue to the 
highest bidders, with a view to save themselves the trouble 
and expense of collecting it by drops and dribblets. The 
iniquity of the system may be better imagined than 
described. It seems, nevertheless, to have been current 
in the neighbouring districts of Tinnevelly and Madura, 
until the very days of the Honourable East India Company. 
But in Travancore, thanks to our village associations and 
the magnanimity and political sagacity that seem to have 
uniformly characterized the Venad sovereigns, the system, 
if it was ever largely introduced, was nipped in the bud, 
and the disasters of the fable of the goose with the golden 
eggs were early averted. For, observe how the Royal 
writ before us deals that system a deathblow. It quietly 
takes away, in the first place, its sting by fixing the 
Government dues exactly and unalterably per year and 
per harvest. The lease again is not to be a ‘ Tira Taravu ’ 
an enduring one, but to be renewed from time to time, so that 
the Government farmer would have no chance of abusing 
his power on the strength of the hold he might otherwise 
have on the people. The writ provides, further, for the 
reduction of the Government demand to one-fifth in times 
of drought and failure. Why when some lands alone fail 
in a village, this one-fifth should be given up on those 
lands, but levied as an additional charge upon the remaining 
might demand a word of explanation. In seasons of 
partial failure, and in tracts of land not fully opened out 
by easy lines of communication, the price of corn goes easily 
high : and the Kddainallur Council seems to have thought 
it just, or at all events conducive to fellow feeling, that 
those that are benefited by such an adventitious rise of 
prices should forego a portion of their profits for the sake 
of their suffering fellow-villagers. At any rate, the 
measure must have acted as a check upon false complaints 
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of failure, since the duty of determining what lands had 
failed, and what not, was left to the villagers themselves 
under the supervision of the Sabha. It woidd be interest- 
ing to know who the Tuvdmi or Siudmi was, to whom the 
edict assigns the duty of ascertaining and certifying the 
fact, in case the whole village fails. He was, no doubt, 
some high ecclesiastical functionary, with a considerable 
portion of the land revenue of the village probably assign- 
ed to him for his own support and the support of the 
temples he was in charge of. The prohibition to take out 
leases from the Tuvdmi would then mean a prohibition to 
farm out to the highest bidder the land revenue so assigned 
to him. Anyhow, when the Swami certifies a complete 
failure of crops in the whole village, the Government 
reduces its total demand to one-fifth, and foregoes, in 
addition, its right to levy two minor charges, under the 
names of Patta Vritti, probably a present on the anniver- 
sary of the Sovereign’s accession to the throne, and Gna(i) 
Ghelavii, a special contribution to keep up the annual 
national festival of that name. Deviation from the rules 
is forbidden under some severe penalties, the extent 
and nature of which, however, I am not able to discover j 
and the rates of assessment as well as the rules are 
declared unalterable as long as the moon and the stars 
endure. Can a 'permanent Revenue Settlement go further ? 
or can a more deadly blow be imagined on the farming 
system, which seems to have been allowed to do so much 
mischief, and for so long a time, in the neighbouring T amil 
districts ? The preamble to this remarkable Proclamation 
adds but a charm and a dignity of its own to the whole. It 
is said that the edict is issued in terms of the understanding 


(ll Onam or Srdvan am is a star in Aqnila. The national festival is 
called by this name, because it falls on the day the moon reaches this 
mansion in September. It is probably connected with the harvest, Para- 
8nrAma*s yearly visit being a later fiction. Tenants do present to this day 
to their landlords certain agricnltural products under the name of Ona 
Kdlcha. 
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come to in a Council composed of the loyal chieftains or 
ministers of the king, the association of Kodainallur, the 
people of the village, and Kandan Tiruvikraman, the 
local revenue farmer or collector. I call him the collector, 
for, however oppressive a lessee or farmer he might have 
been before the date of this document, he and his succes- 
sors in oflSce could have been nothing more than simple 
collectors of revenue, after the exact definition of 
the Government dues given in the edict itself. No 
doubt, he must have been a terrible man in his day, with 
an appointed function in the evolution of history, not 
unlike, perhaps, the one played by those who went forth to 
demand ‘ ship money ’ from Hampden. The good people 
of Kodainallur seem to have been also equal to the occasion. 
Here is proof, if need be, of the independent nature and 
constitution of our old Village Associations. The Sabhas 
being mentioned side by side with the people, it is impossi- 
ble to take them as mere occasional assemblies of the inhabi- 
tants, summoned together, for the time being, by those in 
charge of the administration. Here they appear as perma- 
nent and well-constituted Public bodies that acted as a buffer 
between the people and the Government. The village or 
common lands, so clearly distinguished from those directly 
under Government, in this our present record, was in 
all probability everywhere under their management. W^hat 
exactly was the service the good Sahha of Kodainallur was 
able to render on this occasion, or what exactly were the 
circumstances that brought about this memorable Council 
itself, we have as yet no means of knowing ; but whatever 
they were, the whole procedure reflects the greatest credit on 
all the parties concerned, their conjoint action resulting in 
so precious a charter to the people, and so unmistakable a 
monument of the sovereign’s unbounded love of his subjects. 
Though the wording of the document makes the enactment 
applicable primarily only to the village of Kddainallur, I 
have no doubt it was sooner or later extended to the whole 
of V enad. A just principle needs but once to be recognized 
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to be applied on all hands. I hesitate not, therefore, to 
call this Manalikkarai Proclamation, one oithe great charters 
of Travancore. Entered as it is on a detached stone, and 
containing as it does several expressions yet dark and 
obscure, it would be well to remove the original document 
itself and to preserve it in the Public Museum at the 
capital, where, I have no doubt, it will now receive better 
treatment than was accorded to a similar tablet from 
Varkkalai, which, having discharged well and long 
the duty of a grindstone, is now so far defaced as to reveal 
nothing more than its ancient age and its iniquitous suffer- 
ings !(i) 

33. But the immediate purpose for which the Manalik- 
karai charter is here introduced is to prove the rule of 
Sri Vira Ravi Kerala Varmaon the 28th M5dam 410 M.E., 
or about April 1235. Having met Sri Vira R&man Kerala 
Varma only 21 years prior, we may take the two 
reigns as having been conterminous with one another. 
Seventeen years later still, we meet with another monarch 
of Venad. That the 22nd of Idavam 427 was a day in 
the reign of Sri Vira Piidtmndbha Mdrtanda Varma 
Tiruva4i is proved by a Vatteluttu inscription at Varkka- 
lai, a place of pilgrimage about 24 miles to the north of 
Trivandram. Perhaps to the pilgrim world in India, no 
place in Travancore is so well known as Varkkalai or 
Jand,rdanam. The geologically interesting cliffs that form 


(1) This is a remarkable old specimen of Vstfe^uttu inscription. It 
seems to be dated 79 M.E. I believe it comes from Varkkalai. opens 
with a string of Sanscrit words written in old Malayalam character 
in praise of the then ruling king. The body of the document is in VaJte* 
luttu. But in spite of all my repeated endeavours, oil abhishSham* and 
without number, I have not succeeded as yet in coaxing it to reveal 
even a line in full, the middle of it being so completely defaced by the use 
to which it was put by the JfarAmwt coolies. A hundred times the cost of 
the mortar ground on it would not have been ill spent, if it had been spent 
in the preservation of this unique ancient monument. It app^urs to me to 
record an important treaty between certain parties of whom Uyyakkow^i* 
was surely one. 
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the characteristic features of this promontory are obviously 
of much earlier formation than the alluvial soil surrounding 
it on all sides, and possibly the early Indian geographers 
used it, along with Gape Gomorin and Rameswaram on the 
eastern coast,!’) for marking off the southern contour of 
their favourite Bhdrata Varsha. The mineral springs of 
this sacred place may be taken, perhaps, as furnishing 
another and more practical justification for the estimation 
in which it is held by foreign pilgrims. To the Stala 
Purdna,(^^ of the place, however, the hills and the springs 
are as if they never existed. It delights only to relate 
how on one occasion the Devas performed a yaga sacrifice 
on the spot, how the Brahmins had then a feast, rich and 
indescribable, and how the local deity, with the object of 
perpetuating that feast, practised a clever and successful 
practical joke upon the authors thereof ! On the southern 
wall of the chief shrine in this spot, will be found in four 
lines the document I now proceed to translate : — 


No. 


13 


Vatteluttc 


’ 48. Old Malayalam. 

Hall ! Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 427, with Jupiter 
entering into Aries, and the sun 21 days old in Taurus, Wed- 
nesday, the 5th lunar day after new moon, and with the sign of 
Cancer rising in the orient, the loyal chieftains, of Sri Vira 
Pudman&bha Martanda Varma Tiruvadi, graciously ruling over 
Venad, consecrated the holy temple of Vadas5rikkarai, at 
TJdaiya Martandapuram in Varkkalai, after constructing with 
granite stones the inner shrine from the foundations to the wall 


(1) It is possible that the sanctity of Varkkalai is partly due to its 
having been taken by early Indian geographers to be in the same latitude 
as Rameswaram in the east. Later, perhaps, a closer approximation was 
attempted by the foandation of a temple near Quilon, under the very 
name of Rameswaram. That something of the kind mast have been 
meant is proved by such places as the following almost in the same 
latitude : — Alwaye and Madura, whose ancient name was Alavfiy, and 
Trichur and Trichinopoly, obviously derived from the same root, despite 
modem fanciful corruptions. 

(2) It is available only in manuscript. Its style is clearly modem. 
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plates, and paving the courtyard with stones, besides repairing 
the Sri Mukha Mandapam (or the hall in front facing the 
shrine). 

36. This is one of the most satisfactory Vattelnttn 
inscriptions with me, every word in it being clear and 
unmistakeable. It proves that on the morning of the 
22nd of Idavam 427 M.E., about 9 a.m., Wednesday, the 
throne of Venad was enjoyed by Sri Vira Padmanftbha 
Milrt&nda Varma Tiruvadi, who in all probability immedi- 
ately succeeded His Highness Sri Vira Ravi R6rala Varma 
of Manalikkarai fame. It is interesting to note that the 
sacred spot where the temple now stands was then called 
Udaiyam^rtindapuram, no doubt, in commemoration of an 
earlier builder or patron of the fane ; but it cannot be the 
Udaiya M4rt4nda Varma of our Tirnvattar inscription, 
as it is not likely that the temple could have demanded 
repair and reconstruction in so short a time. That the 
chiefs of Sri Padmanabha M&rthnda Varma were not the 
originators of the temple is clear enough from their having 
had only to repair the hall facing the shrine. 

37. Hitherto we have had a series of sovereigns, from 
301 to 427, with intervals too short to lead us to suspect 
their unbroken succession. But now for the first time 
appears an apparent blank. The next king of Venad 
revealed by the documents in my collection is Sri Vira 
Udaiya Martanda Varma II., who ruled on the 22nd of 
Kumbham 491 M.E. There is thus an interval of 64 years 
— a period presumably too long to be allotted to one reign. 
What princes, if any, enjoyed the throne of Venad daring 
the interval, and whether they have left any traces at all 
behind them, future researches alone can determine. I 
have about 15 documents in my present collection, dated 
from 400 to 491, but none of them gives me any help. On 
the other hand, judging by the light of these records, one 
would be led to conclude that this unaccounted interval 
of half a century was a time of trouble in the south-eastern 
frontiers of Venad. It is about this time that the foreign 
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temple of Rajendra ChoHsvaram at K6ttar receives several 
grants and dedications from private parties, prima facie 
foreign to Travancore. In the midst of these grants and 
presumably of the same age, so far as palaeography and 
situation can tell us, occur four inscriptions dated in the 
llth year of Sri Sundara Chola Pandya Deva, nlian 
Kochchadaiya Varma. In an inscription at Suchindram, 
dated the 9th year of the same Pandya Deva, this ancient 
village is itself called 'Sundara Ch61a Chatur V^di Man- 
galam.’ Finally in Saha 1 293 or 546 of onr Malabar Era, this 
same foreign temple of Rajendra Chola receives substantial 
repairs in the hands of Parakrama Pandya D6va. What 
could all this mean but that South Travancore was 
once more, about this period, under foreign sway ? It 
looks highly probable that Sri Sundara Chola Pandya 
D6va of the inscriptions we have just noticed, was the 
same as Sundara Pandya Jath& Varma, whose accession^) 
is calculated by Shankar Dikshit of Dhulia, from materials 
furnished by Dr. Hultzsch, to have taken place in Saka 
year 1172, and whose ninth year of reign in consequence 
would be Sdka 1 181, or 531 M.E., f.e., exactly seven years 
after the chieftains of our Vira Padmanabha Martanda 
Varma completed their reconstruction of the temple at 
Varkkalai. Probably, then, soon after the completion of 
that architectural undertaking in the north, Sri Vira 
Padmanabha Martanda Varma must have been called upon 
to do more anxious duties in the south. The cloud must 
have been gathering in that horizon even much earlier. 
I find the foreign temple of Rajendra Cholisvaram rising 
into favour from 392 M.E. The contest might have been 
long kept up, but the result could not have been other 
than unfavourable. Sundara Chola Pandya Deva succeeded 
at least in wresting the whole of the district of which 
Kottar was the centre. He seems to have established also 
his authority so widely and well as to lead private parties 


(1) Vide page 221 of The Indian Antiquary for Angnst 1893. 
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to reckon their grants in the year of his reign, and to call 
an ancient hamlet like Suchindram, by a new fangled 
name, coined specially to flatter his pride. Sundara Chola 
Pandya Kbclichaidya Varma was by no means the last of 
the revived dynasty of Paiidyas to trouble Travancore. 
I have with me an inscription dated the 3rd year of 
TJdaiyar Sri Chola Pandya Deva Kochchadaiya Varma, 
another dated the 2nd year of a simple Kochchadaiya 
Varma, probably the same as the last; two again dated in the 
reign of Vikrama Chola Paudya Deva M4ra Varma, and 
two more in the reign of Sri Vallabha D^va M&ra Varma. 
These and other important records of foreign sovereigns in 
Travancore, I shall, with your permission, place before 
you in the course of another lecture. I refer to them here 
only in the way of showing that, pending farther researches, 
we may, for the present, reasonably assume that the hiatus 
of 60 years, of which we have now no account to give, 
was a period too full of trials and tribulations to allow 
occasions for such acts of charities and temple buildings 
as form the subject matter of our inscriptions in general. 

38. But before the century we are now in did end, 
the P§,ndyan wave of conquest must have receded for a 
while ; for we get once more a glimpse of our beloved 
Venad throne in 491 M.E. On the 22nd of Kumbham of 
that year, that throne was occupied by Sri Vira Udaiya 
Martanda Varma II., alias Vira Pandya D6va. My autho- 
rity for the statement is an inscription in five lines on the 
southern wall of a temple at Kerajapuram about three 
miles from Padmanabhapuram. It would read thus, if 
translated : — 


No. 


14 

69. 


Vatteicttp. 
Old Malatalam. 


In the Kollam year 491, and in the 4th year, the sun being 
21 days old in Acqnarius, is made the following grant The 
loyal chieftains of Sri Vira Udaiya Martanda Varma Timva- 
diyAr, Vira Pandya Devar, graciously ruling over Venad, do 
hereby provide in writing for a holy Naiida lamp and for the 
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daily expenses of the Mahadeva of Sri Vira Keralesvaram, at 
Muttalaikknmchchi, in Palkodn Desam, in Division No. 1 of the 
district of Chenkalunirnadn, in Tennddn, belonging to (or under 
the administration of) the said chieftains. Accordingly, the said 
chieftains make over (for the said purpose) all the dues taken as 
KaUyakkam,tromtMaDesain (orcircle), including Ottirata,^, TJvvi, 
bamboo grain, Alagerutu, duty on looms and palmyras, Karaip- 
parru, fines and K6-muraippddu. In this manner then, the said 
chieftains grant in writing, all the dues taken as Kaliycikkam 
from this Desam (or circle), including Oltira tax, Uvvt, bamboo 
grain, Alagerutu, duty on looms and palmyras, Karaipparru, 
fines, and Ko-muraippadu, excepting such of them as have been 
already granted to meet the charges of the Mahadeva of 
Timvitfinkodull) and the Deva and Bhagavati of Pakkodu, to be 
made use of as long as the moon and the stars endure, for the 
purpose of supplying the daily needs of the MahMeva of 
KSralesvaram, and a holy Navda lamp to the same deity, which 
fact we the following do know and can attest : — Ohattan 
Ma^iyan of Talkkil Pulavaraman, Narayanan Kudisan of Pen- 
anka(lu, Kasdan Iravi Varman (signature) * * Tiruvikraman of 
Punalfiri (signature). This deed in cadjan is written with the 
knowledge of the above persons by Iraman KSraUn of Kaitavay 
(signature). 

39. Thus then on the 22nd Kumbham 491 M.E., or 
roughly speaking about the end of February 1316, the 
sovereign of VenadwasSri ViraUdaiya Martanda Varma, 
who, it will be observed, styled himself further Vira Pfi,ndya 
D6va. Nothing can be of greater historical interest than 
to know the circumstances that led to the assumption of 
of this new and foreign title ; but I have succeeded as yet 
in finding no clue whatever towards its solution. May it 
be that when the Pfindya power shrunk back to its original 
condition, after having been blown out into dangerous and 
meddlesome greatness by the breath of a Kochchadaiyan 
or a Kdmfiran, the Venad kings not only regained their 

(1) The word Travancore is a corruption of Tiruvit4nk6dn. But I 
am not at all sure Tb'uvit&nkodu is analysable into Sri Vdlum KddUy as is 
now so generally assumed. The deriTatiou owes its plausibility to the 
corrupt form of Tiruvdnk6^u» 
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lost ground, but also retaliated by invading and conquering 
a portion of the dominions of their recent conquerors, and 
assumed, too, their style and manners to legitimize their 
hold upon the territories so added to their own ? Agreeably 
to this foreign title, we find also the no less foreigtj method 
of dating the inscription iu the year of the sovereign’s 
reign. But thanks to the wisdom of the Venad chiefs, this 
new method was not allowed to supersede, but was only 
combined with, the old and sensible way of reckoning in the 
fixed Kollam Era. In the case before us, therefore, the 
mention of the year of the king’s reign, instead of giving 
rise to endless collations and calculations, as is so usual in 
Indian Epigraphy, only gives ns the additional welcpme 
information that Udaiya MS,rtS,nda Varma ascended the 
throne three years previously, i.e., in 488 M.E. It is quite 
possible that the reference is made not to the year of the 
accession, but to the date of his assuming the foreign title 
of Vira Pa^jdya Deva. In either case, we are sure that 
the reigning sovereign of Venad on the 22nd of Kumbham 
491 (March 1316) was Sri Vira Udaiya Mart^jda Varma 
Tiruvadi. Having already met a king of this name, we 
shall call him Sri Vira Udaiya Martanda V arma II., or 
as styled in the document before us, Vira Pandya Deva. 

40. As for the particulars of the grant, I am at a loss 
to understand the nature of all the taxes set apart by this 
document for the use of the Mahad6va. Most of the terms 
used are unknown to literature and lexicons, and as far as 
I am aware, they are obsolete also in the current revenue 
system of the land. Neither Kaliyakhim nor Ottira carries 
any meaning to my mind. Uvvi, according to Winslow, may 
mean ‘ Head but what sort of tax was called by this rare 
word for head is now impossible to conjecture. ‘ Bamboo 
grain ’ is still of some use to Hill-men, and probably it 
stood, in those days of little or no forest conservancy, as 
the type of hill, products, which in Travancore now includes 
besides timber, ivory, bees wax, &c. Alagerutu is a term 
we have already met with and despaired of. Literally it 
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may mean a ‘ fair bull.’ To the known tax on hand-looms, 
we find here attached a tax on the palmyra, and it looks 
probable that what is meant is a tax for tapping, and not 
otherwise usi ng that palm. Besides fines, the Government of 
those days, it wonld appear, appropriated certain payments 
under the name of Ko-miirai Padu, literally ' Eoyal-justico- 
incorae,’ which we might take to represent the court fees 
and ‘Judicial revenue’ of modern times. Karaipparru 
means adhering to or reaching land, and it might be taken 
to include treasure troves, mines, jetsams and floatsams 
and all such royalties known to law. It would be interest- 
ing indeed to know how, at what rates, and through what 
agencies, these several taxes were levied, and what exactly 
was the bearing of the change with respect to both people 
and Government, when the revenue was assigned away, as 
in the present instance, for the maintenance of a particular 
temple. One would think from the minute political divisions 
and subdivisions noticed in this document that the 
administration of the revenue was far from crude or 
primitive. We know already that Venad was primarily 
divided into 18 Provinces or N^dns, and probably Tennfidu, 
or Southern Province, was one of these primary divisions. 
That the part of the country about Padmanabhapuram 
should be called the southern province, while the one still 
further to the south is named Ndnchil Nadu, may be 
significant of the extent of the Venad Principality at one 
stage of its history. The loose and redundant style of the 
document speaks badly of the literary capacities of the 
hereditary clerk of the crown, Kaitavay Iraman Keralan, — 
whose family name Kaitavay occurs so frequently in the 
royal grants in our collection, — unless, indeed, it is taken to 
indicate the hurried occasion of the grant itself, such as- 
the flush of a signal triumph, or sudden recovery from a 
serious malady. The absence of the usual expression 
‘ Hail ! Prosperity ! ’ at the commencement, and that of the 
‘ Sign Manual ’ at the end are omissions equally worthy 
of attention. What they signify, if anything at all, we 
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have no data to determine. That only two of the four 
ministers or chieftains that arrange for the grant sign their 
names may to some extent be taken as an indication of the 
state of education at the time. 

41. The next record with me will take us beyond the 
fifth Malabar century, and therefore beyond the scope of 
the permission I have taken from you this time to address 
you. Of the many themes of historical interest calling for 
investigation all around us here in Travancore, we selected 
its ancient Koyal House, that beloved Royal House to 
which we are all so devoted, as the one most naturally 
and rightfully claiming our first and foremost attention. 
Limiting ourselves then to a particular period in the history 
of that house, viz., the 4th and 5th Malabar centuries, of 
which no account of whatever description was forthcoming, 
and availing ourselves of but one of the means of historical 
researches, the safest and the best in fact, viz., public stone 
inscriptions, we endeavoured to find whether there were 
no rays of light to dispel the desperate darkness in which 
the epoch was allowed hitherto to stand enveloped. Even 
putting aside all side lights and inferences as to the 
general condition of the country, its society, its economy, 
its internal government, we have now the following solid 
facts to offer : — 

I. Sri ViraKerala Varma ruled Venad in 301 and 319 M.E. 

II. Sri Vira Ravi Varma ruled Venad in 3.36 and 34'i M.E. 

III. Sri Vira Udaiya Martanda Varma, in 348 M.E. 

IV. Sri Aditya Rama Varma ruled Venad in 365 M.E. 

V. Sri Vira Rama Varma i-uled Venad in 371 M E. 

VI. Sri Vira Raman Kerala Varma, in 384 and 389 M E. 

VII. Sri Vira Ravi Kerala Varma ruled Venad in 410 M.E. 

VIII. Sri Vira Padmanabha Martanda Varma, in 427 M.E. 

IX. Sri Udaiya Martanda Varma II. alias Vira Pandya 
Deva ruled Venad in 491 M.E. 

It will be observed, in this list of the early sovereigns 
of Travancore, whose names and dates the inscriptions 
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I have now laid before you have served to bring to light, 
T have not included the doubtful case of Sri Vira Kerala 
Varma II. of the Arringal fragments, or of.Koda Martanda, 
who seems to have taken part in the institution of the 
Kollam Era in 824 A.D. Reject these two names, and 
reject also, if you please, every word of my inferences and 
surmises, and yet you will have, for the first time revealed 
to you, the names and dates of nine of the old and revered 
sovereigns of Venad. That these names and dates by 
themselves will not constitute the history of the two 
centuries we took up for our study, needs no saying. But 
that they will stand in good stead when the history of the 
epoch comes to be written is my humble hope and trust. 


APPENDIX. 


The following are copies of the inscriptions 
made use of in the above lectures, transliterated into 
ordinary modern Tamil and Malayalam characters. 
I use Tamil letters for every variety of Vatteluttu 
and old Tamil, and Malayalam for old Malayalam. 
The interspersed Tamil Granta characters are shown 
as such. For purposes of palaeography nothing 
short of Photo-lithographs can be of much real 
service. The English numerals indicate the lines as 
separated in the original engravings. 

No. I Old Tamil. 

Gu>>Dg<#iSieuiP 32 l^eiT 

Qmireii&)L£> m-nrs uiir star uf-O ear ^ air 

LDTeisrQ SiasistruSjDju euiri^ii^Q^i^Ssirp eRa 

(SsireirUo3nciir<i(^ euQ^ienauu 

Qjr^iijmseimi—ss>iil>UiaiiieimTiTeiJiriji3sirp 
airiLjp^Sdrp Opirmisuueoei i^saiffiu^Lb 
S^euiBuesar (2) messrsmsimiQair^mpgiiiM S-srreiPQ^ui_j (5«Br 
fSsnQuieo eBiSa 00^ (^ssr^^sar Q^rjsir SiBsuuineoaiasia 
lu^ih ^iriBiULtsiras (vainl.L^ir(ffS!sr (yjiiQpi^ Qa^ir^msiS^ir 
^airCoSiis ^ (ca=irip FFi^irQP‘—i‘-> ggfl)'rG^si//rd50 uni^aQuir^'’^ 
enrsih j^Qp^Qa^iupi^sir iSppiii ji/SS isir^i^iLj [3) d> 
ajSeuQp^ QfSiuiuQfi^K pii3ir(tp^ jy«!j)i_ia/riL;(7/3^ 
Qp^m(^ui ^0®/5/r;5i5/raflorr3:0 (jpihQpuf. 

Qg-irifimeosiliriBuijireo ^pQp&iir QpaipiresriM 

oro/r^ Ss/reirjffljiEiaL-fflniD Giseegsisa.ir^LCi (4) ^AOjsirsaQ 

^p(Speup(^ @®/SLo;5^ti Q^eioipirsu 

QueSlis^eSenfle^ Mireuirirp^ seoOeuiUB^p^s 0®^ 
(Spirth. 


(o) Qar is written OjS which is not a usual compound eren in 
old Tamil, 


9 
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Vatteluttu. 


^0eueO(so^^G& iS'iinG^eun GairaS'eo Gi£;Dg d|^^aiirii<S^ 

iSTaiiP^^en #eciT2v]£^ui. 

e8£^S,s^^ei> djtSiUir^irSlsarp luirem^S 
Osireie^ iri-/rru)‘3m piruiiressTestL— luxit^^tuSjd^'^ Qx^uSp 
airifliuLDir^^ deu^^Q euir^iipQ^^Ssaip effirQxiretr 

euiTiiiLar ^0 (2) eui^mxui^x jy^a/rfl'0t_ttj OpiwieisirQ 
&ii9pp^ei iSxinp^irxp^ ^sarQsuiriLjiB XL—esiLoiuirecx 
Qxir^^^iiOis^ * * (0 d^eu^LDipQxQ^^is Orsiuiijisp&ir 

( 3 )® m(Tsat(yi(i ^Q^eueoedp^ UiirQpeuiri(^m SQ^xxearetmru 
LJ^^iB «633rL/^<S0/s KLuxxirirx Seal gn/.i; SjSpQpiii ^ ppir 
Ap^^0«u(yi'r^ (3-3=iuiL)Ltiirjyi aeiuiQ^jf (4) ^irRicenu. 
er liiry^u-iiii ^(r^aies>p emr^eosxea ^dirir 

^dirir xe^uji^xx ^um/r^sox 
(qibxkL— eiq^ (5) ^xdxirQppirir^xiririr ^xxrr [«»j Qpp 
«i>tr UiirCSpeuirx xB x star sum uu sir esr £ ^Q^isiri^ 

xemu^xxBisrrt^ iSLcr^irirp^eiTesTjfi ( 6 ) isfrifi 
Qinesx xiril.(S(Sxif!tuirir Xn.LLi^xQxrr(3pp Q^sarcainn 

QissSiutrOeiireirerr isirrirsmppirpiremxxdxiressrQ 

pirih eQSnQx/rsar (7) i— j>iQ^sB^iruLisinir u9l— 
^Q^aprrBiBrrQp'^ xesiLLxx t^sii ^nUi .x ^ I'n pFjesat® 
^Q^LnrreiiLj^ririi QxT^QinQp^ QxrraiirOiaiQ^eQ ja 
isirjriresiir (8) pirpir ^uuSjdxiSxin x ^ xu.es>LD Qxso * • 

QpmifidxQ^^ (SisuSp&irsxiressTQpLDxx 'y,s QiseSiijii isrririr 
etarpirpir ^eir(Beusnj- ( 9 j ibxbt eutnrQpiiiQairaiirQ 

f^^iLjSEiQxndp^ Oxeoeij(^ iBispireussrQps 

^(T^uiireiU-jcri)siLLrreiiLj^ Qx gn m SaiQ^eS xircnreaur (10) 
pirpifi* * * # crosimsityti iSi—irj ^Q^eui^iLjui QxirSxars 

0/5 ^Q^BjotenuiiTiusuestirxQxirmiQi ^euauaweswGto 
pirireiieo Qxsfgii.ifl) 


(a) Observe the admixture of Malayalam Granta characters in the 
above Vatteluttu record. The style and Santi indicate the nattiraZ varia- 
tions tliat led to the evolution of the Malayalam dialect. 
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Old Tamil. 


LjiaiiiQS'eo ^ifSkiTi! C^cSrLjiD^Aail'^y 


^ QsiriieomCc^/rsijjS m./fr,fiS^ utire&reBi—s 0<* 

^ a .Tunremr® ^i—UisiruSjpi ^ Qa^sip a^ei^LDStiSirp^ nirm 
Qa^iupp^'sur ^S»«a/ra0ra)/ra/^ (Ssu:e^®ajir^ispQ^(^Siirp 
u^vffir ^ir^euirilLD ^(r^ajisj-isemiMii p jy^a/rj-i Ljireuifl^ 
a=pi^ LLmjseoppiu LjreuireSei (2) tSppio 

iSuJispp^^tJa g&0 pireSeniSsiUiii ^(r^eBsmi^tuinLL^ 

LOTS ^■fis^Tpirir^ Oa^eieupir^eBiLi—^Seeui'^ pireiatpi(^i^^ 
ffiriTirirsireoir^iii ^ir[r6iiiup(^efTti> Oa=iuiLi/r(S/s£tJir^ui Sir 
uiTi^ar OiBsoeOSsireupi (^SecuiAirQa} ii9rtit 

Ljjp^crrir (yi&aiiSisi (^Se\'u> (ifisirjpiLDir'jiit 
(3) ^isireciuiQftpei aaiQirir 

Oi—irppsu.aBLcuiirppirei)* * * * ^^suir^aiiriraiAiSxm 

pirOeu(i^^d(^Qppl LjireuSiuir^CSeii uesfu-iiir ^eap . 
eurs^eSi'leo jijetrLJiSippiiQsiTssii® gj^Seoei^ QfiLLi-jruim 
Oa^sieupira^iM ^(^iiSeo)ipiii^ isirdt Gssi^S^ii ^Q^eutr 
i^isso^ {i) ^LLLDirissut ^pt3.^a^einLc>i(^ aieieQ^i^ Oa^ih 
iS^ih erQ^pps GeLLLu)-s3ppi fflouay^/iLli—TLDffi) Qa^ecieu 
pir^ ^ pi^^^'^LCi-^(^ ^sn3U Ljs^eiiireoBsniuusar sTQ^ppj Qib 
ssif ifiBSoir eiQ^p^ i^ir irirtusssicsi a=isi3ircii sr(^p jgiQa>irenp 
Qpeusir erQ^p^ ^Q^Qsu(^p^ 2- (“) 


No. ^ Do. 

Gic|BUiy.Gsirii9^ Gujoi-ijD^araJifM. 

sudoaS ••*••• e»® @t_U/5/7-iiSj»[<*r] (2) 
Qa^sirp ieiiflu>su9irp^^eir (5.rLl®i*/r(fliu@®ff«Sar 

p&jiTs^m ^/r«nLpi0if^0®^'- Qa^^QfGpp 

uS^ireupi LjaeuS^a^ptf Qai^mSiseip^p tyj • • • • 

• • * • • greSsu.TUiLo (3) sssfUDip jf^sirti’ 

.S0ci) ^0/5/5^.T«fls»ri0*0'5 
(SapQ^sSsuisp ^0(7/3 SBuL/ty. p IT iJo ip i(^uf- St—Q^S^iraiTir 
aiTMir^iii ^iriraiiup(^s'r^ Q^iutujQemifltUTSflih SiTUir .• 

(a) The parts in semicircalar brackets express in words what i* 
n symbols in the original. 
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(/S60)ti u^^UifTQpfi^ffjsm^iLfUi ^/BfsirehQp^i^ esisQairesaQ 
eaI-^l/7■//■0^_/r^^«^_anL£l(^<®(rsCT® ^^euir^s>jirir,X(^ Sld 

is^SQptii ^(r^mii^irSens(^ u^itjh ^^ iriK^Qs^eoeu * * * 

• * # * flirxetjiM SffHaiffKSa^^/r (5) irii ^«/S6D^^«0 

^JVUu^fTs^u, ^uui^ ^isSetDiBjQmiremQ (ipLLi_ir<^O^e0eij 
©a=^£ii9^(r«i» ^0aiysiT OTjt^ Qa^^Q^etBssrui^Qiu ae^eS^tiiU) 
QajLLi^S(^(S^_^ ^isSeo^^s(^ sirsirQsecSso * # • • 

• * * ■50®_sC?^/rii ^4s«/r (6j rBiUt^Qs^iuaSsir floJirSofri 

®0,®^ o^QrrirLa @si/su/r^a;ff'/r «®ar 

®©,®_(3 «0 jysmfl-ajsw uS^itiejQ eTQ£i^^ @«osi/ 

^•Siirsrreii ^rr/ii^eir ^ ***** * pasted 

tS^Q/ruieir ^rjiks (7) pasted Qisdsniresr Qmireir 

^esr KiTi^SisirLLQ ^(Sajii^ (Seden/rear st(I£^^ ^a^Qa^iuxed 
STQp^Qgjf^ (S^iruSjDm^LSsif^fi flirenifi emirir(T^u> 
u <sff ST (i£^QesT^ uSasr tisrQ^eint—iuireii (Stojeirir * * * 
* * * (8) Qsireir etDi(S^ireLf,u uei 

euajssDTiusiT Co.xrreQi^^ aflaSj-tosw er(ms^ jtfesnb 

/sear •SP^Qcruiresifi erc^Jg^ (a) 


No. 


43 . 


Old Tamil. 

Gu)(Duif.Gsirii9^ G^eSrL^pg# iSrajiPe^. 

Qju^S^ Qmireosiis [(o^/rswj (2) ^ m-itr^d) utirahiQ 
Qei'SisrriiSjiV sr Q^eirflitsireir Q^iii^sirear ^SsOff eBffeasrudreQ^ 
(8) •^fl(^sd!^(cuir'X^ir ^(tssitQ ^jir^asrOsair^esr^^s 
^pi9^^^C.L_ (/S'etftb) QminLi^rrp^^qtf\ (4) etni'n eias 

ssipiuir^iii i§g^&ai(S (3t5^sBS^eQ^ * ^eisssmi sw 

t-jpj}! Seoih ueiiesflirsiBsiQLCiir ^i5iririr^ luesrear (^eirpuQuir 
i^esT ^Qpp^ sirafi (^eirpuQuiri^sir fffQpp^ ^Q^Osd(^ 


No. 


6_ 

10. Vatteldttu. 

^0Qi.TL.i_irpigi g(^Ga$aiiZiCLj0ij)iidi GiLiniSM 
C ^ cii L{ !D &QJ iPeo. 

Oia/r^’scii ifi-nra^^ L—irunressreini airssi sp 

^eo eSiLi/ri^iiiSeirp tfQs^eirp eBiuiripui J>jSPI 

(a) The omissions due to the removal of one of the inscribed 
stones are marked thus * • » • * 
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'imireiTirei Qeu^)tUS Q'S/reifletnL-.j^j^ieijirsiiremirQ^SsSrjD 

». ^06iy(J. ^d^SUTL-L^W 

Qud^uitre^^ iB(u ^uut^Qp 


pjoi usa 
iLu-ir^Seiteuifl • * • # 


61 /srrsTr iSeoui Qs-fiiumesips iik.iLisf.iu Ouanp (/Sstiiij • • «yii 

LDirppemp (fSec) ld • ak.i_ * * li * • Qt^^piLofmeir 

a^eoirassxtLiUi ^esi^un ^2) QiseSiuireO 

(eairaap/sesj^iirir Stpa^CS^iflp ^(i^iCSmiTuS^ssic Q^rsaQ 

aii^ « * • « • ya/i<9. (a) 



Old Malatalah. 


^0aiar^^L|iiii GsirffirSso £0^aardrGaiitt9eo eui.Lj|D^fiaiiPM. 

cwjtijpi^^S ng^oonf^flo/oAotoo-^ej ^2) ® «>0ej^«)cefl{/>5a 

0o<o!a36mu«cnoao (3) f>AJoa?)oajj£a(g)(iiOQC>) cor(0«3l^gi(O'«>aifn*)aig) 
(4) <9(®o(naj1«<u ^_^0O(r)oa^|O) R>s0(TOnol(osio>^»o aulcnuHa 
aan3(aoso(uf)anrujl(so£UGrruj:fi]Gnu)^«in(^ S0a^oBn0o^ isigdwstfiat 
eocBOS. d) 

8A 

No. g3 Vatteu'ttu. 

eSjsitui dj^^aiirn qiu£^ 404 aaiiPeo. 

oaJjc^Tlj^ Q^g^eCih in-ir^a)^ LuremufseiieiifliiSeo eQiur 
ipihiS^p ^u^u^TuSpi a. (S^drp isireir Sipu. 


No 


8B 

83. 


Do. 


GujDUif. |iireouiuev)|iSii0 (f^gy^sir ueSiSi-ltfiit 
Gi£^0uI4;I)&. 


''^Qpeupam} Qsrenasiitius ^Q^aii^i9iT^iLi-.ueAfe)ifi 


ttj^. 


(n) eAp is now unknown to Malaynlam. It is cnrions to note 
how in the ahore Vattelntta record it is seeking to slip ont of the Ian- 
gnage. is first spelt jKfSAf and then 

(6) There are not many letters in old Ualayalam which hare not 
since altered their form. S. for instance is written ^>0 as in Tamil 
Oranta. 
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60 . 


Vatteluttu. 


CaJ^eiTTe3iiP£$6gaii£izea>[i ^^ainnGstiiiS'^ 

C ^ dr Lj na 9 (3x31 if 

xirasi—^^ei eQiu/ri^m piuiremQ Qs^ireieoii 

ffi_9rsTiDiS unrainesii (JiLor ^tu.9^ Q-u) 3 ^ 0d=s3r^ / 5 ireirS= Ql 0 = 

liip siriBiULnireSi^ Qaji^^(Setiir^tipQ^^^Q^p offiririrLD 

euiriiiLD ^(j^euLq-smesiiisf^^ ^^sirj-Q^aai—iu Qs^AQmiril. 
u-irjji (2) Q TifUseo ^0«0®s)r sesuTeuiresnairpeu m« ririusssr 
^siaasmsir ^ipsurrsir^ Q^reHeijii^Q^isikpir ^sir^Qdi^ih 
eT(i£^ M(S :j rr®itiLLiq.aOsfr(d ppiTir ^^miririr ^imireou>Qfip 

ecrriu ^^Q3 ^itHsso (Ssu^^tL-t ^„ 0 irpj}ieiiQ^iit ues^ (3) 

(3^iuii9sirpeuT(^iB ^rrSiu^ Q<3=iuuSlsiipa]ir^^tl> LuguipfS^ 
Uiiriup^Q^i^^emifMeinj^ Os=eOstjQ3^^0 p^LCiaiest (Ssmi^^iru 
ljiL. 1 — T!rsiri(^ Os^soaflosr aj; Qpsstesnji ^^siririr seciljiS'fSr 

® Sediki^ ^^etj’sneifQlpuC^LjiTLJ ^4) lJl^i 

^i— ^ ^sifl F'Sr Qmirsssi® /Siu^LcLoswi—iu.T^ isir^i^:rQ3^at 
prf^^^euiBiT.^^ Qa^iuu9^,gr^Q!rir00rismpir sfisTrj0;^ 0<s= 

jia,«^«i/0a9^ iSttJSui jtjLBir ^QffiuiLjUi j>jiFlLcii 5 !ni— isir^i^ 

a^iii Ljes>ps-3s^eSI i^sQ^ (5) sot® euTCvsuaaQiiQpsin (u p 
ms/retdreo ^(j^up^mireomseiQpm ^(r^i5i3pire9mi(^ gesar^ 
^ 1 susstn<Sii Omiu'Siusin^iariifii^ifl^l-^iiii QpC-t—rrQpQa^^ 
P^su;t^s 9^ xmL-t — irjbjpi (StD^iEiSQ^'^LDirsiretT Seop 

^eo KSLQj^u (^lSilild stiairgniD Sso (6^ p^a'sQsirstr^u> 
(SLDei)^iEj(3sir(SiEisanTLji-j.ju9t — gpii ^'si^ii>LBs(^ eru^uiiu 

— Jtj OdB/T saw® 05=6035^ tij QJ^C—l lf(S p 

Qa^^p^eS^. ^Q^^sni—QpLUSQii) OpiLuf-Jil-i^ 

§)lTsiir(S^eii>i — Opiri^is^j tljs^iLjik Qpsart ( 7 ) 

^eiijpi ^ssti—QpiUSQso ^girp^euQ^LD uaxBSaiuaSIsir 
paii^ua u^GlenriLQiT/r^is^ec 6ueir(gffliU0ti ^Tir^aa^ 
usaemif) ^f<£3ptrcr6us» QpLL.L^ir(S p Q sera piJj pi 
amea mrOeasoea ^suui—p Qpircre!mQpiminl.iq.p ^ 0 e 9 eioi— 
LDTpt ( 8 ) ^^'iui3^Q3=L^ppf6liLjmpirs(^ 
(S^irisiruupihtQsom agiirL^B)aeigi—^ih ^/rsartoeaw 

(SsirUmL^p ^(S^j-grr tSaf-eiij^jiih jtjjjSiLfijb IT 

rnfkuiTKmmii' uiLi-jTifii QairSmisim ^uaasiiJih 

.gjjSiLfua ^LJuisf.i(^Qisi aompeuiriui xearu.^ (9) S^piu^enrsir 
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Wa ^0 

01. VATTELUTTir. 

^5ai(ai|i^L|iiiSi <j^u^u)|s.Tu«aiiii£G«iTiiSeo ©ueSnuirfiiiS'iiairff 
‘©ciDLiiiif^’Ca^iiSdr i?ai®aiiP«i). 


spsi—s^^in e 8 iurrifim,' 9 eit jDiLiiraia(S 

eCL^ * . , * , (2) 6»r/r«» 

iS^i^srirssiikfiLjiTfi^ • # 

* * * * ( 3 ) sirear^u 3 ai)s^a 3 (^ii^ 0 eS Qhui-.^^ 

p(r^(veui^LLL-jif.serr ir ^iTirinia * • • * # ^ 4 ^ 

Ei^uudnsieusnrtum ^(i^&jTeiirikjSLjir^^ Otj0u>/r(®5«0« 
^Q^&iLSr^eirssui^ * * * , (5) mir^j^uSsnii 5i0 

^ir^emir/r Q^iu^ ( 4 ) QeuearSii Q^/^s^esrih 

^ ^ * (^) PSSBtL^Ljlfi I /Ay 

(^ui6U(fs»cSa/^Ou0to/rajr upiuireo jyeiraiyQa/r • • • # 

( 7 ) ^'BSuu^&>&ijiusit(^^giT Os^\uiuuiss>r ogj^m <S6rr^_^0a) 

Q&npUipaQfiCc, * * # * , sesxru^iii aestir 

LJLj<snTit 3 L-^^ei> QLB^jUi ^smGeumiryu: ujB(^eiiB 

* * # # (9 , S?i_GlU/r0«..(_«.^LSLl® jy« 

^^QiBir j^lBit^ ***** 

61/ir ^Qirir^q^Uiirec OsC-is^^^nir euQ^su^ eB0 

***••• (ll;) t_ jy®^^ (jDiia 

S« /H. rtojui(y3 ^Q^^euff'Sr Oissifflii' jyerra/ Gmireir^^ 
/Sii^ ***** (12) ti a;0®w Li^uff sir 
jpi OstrGuiS ^ ^ewsu etos^euetrira/i^ • • • 

• ♦ ( 13 ) (c) cuirsatG Qsireieoih /H./irjyiD® njiruaireAiQ 

eSS^S.s (^ruSjpi, 


(a) @sii_«fi^ is Malayalam for a low pa•^sage between two rooms. 
(f») looks like a mistake for 

(c) er^ may be taken as «^/® also in which case the interpreta- 
tion I have given in the lecture will not hold good. But it is altogether 
improbable that the date with which the docoment begins is repeated in 
the end for no special reason. I prefer, therefore, to take it as standing 
for ^JS OT J , 
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No. 


11 

20 . 


Vattelutto. 


ic^TG^QjSGxiTuS'M aii-GuijB^ 
d| ^ ^ aid I i3i su iPeo 


rtujr^ij^ (^u.ueucQtuiri^^^^sQsiriii'siiM iTi-nrj)fdait ^ir 
LLirsisietai—iOs^crirLbTssiaes)i— t^ssi (^raSljjj (2) 

efliu/r^LD /raari—y Q^^lSil/ Qu^i—opili S^uQu 

0/r effir ^iriruiiEiQasiretreuir (3) Lo^Q^euuf-CSeu^^Qeuirj^i^ 

03ir •sS’ir ^(TirLCi^ssiLnajuisaLti aff[^6Tra7'au/rJ ^Q^snisf. 
i3ir^LLemt—U ( 4 ) eOT 63 afl.j=.?= 06 «fl^. 

No. If: Do. 

u^uiSTUqir^gl^g mcsBreS'&iEsinir ^jjiainn GsmiSso 

|parL| jEilif.t^i>gixi seooS'io& ^i>iieiT<^evJiTe€'£^ili> 

I. gra^i^ e!jj\jSsS^^ ( 2 ) eQiuirtp@siipiuirei0r(S ( 3 ) 
Osfreosoih isiT^tirp^ ®0 ( 4 ) Ujsnunrearemi—mQas^irirLtiir 
^5) fiw;® ^•st 0.9=a3r (6) piBirsfr C?au^^®a;/raBr 

6aar0ar/? (7) sirp ^ir ^r^SQ^rstr (8j eiiiruiu,00euaf.i 
sssyLL (9) Cpds/Tfiw^ ts (10) a)^s2/r/r a/uOQ^ 

iLjir0ii> ssrir (ll)ir/r0(i (QiMpuisf.') ssLirmasi—smuippu/. sir 
( 12 ) p QfSisesstt-^^ (13 06 fl 3 SirL£i^u)fln.i^ 

( 14 ) Ljupi^_^ aioOQ^ {5 L—u 9 ( 15 ) W ^aapeii(BSsOUi * • 
(16) G/jjjjyii jijirsmso (17) mec^O^ ffs>^ Qisso 

* * * ( 18 ) 3Jj).f ii a=«r<ra'«i_a»u>'®0 fr ( 19 ) et^meo^s^ 

* * * ajDtf^ inir (20) « ^skrQeuemrr «i_iS5)to<S0 <b (21) 

eaa^Off fFsif Oisee ***** (22) 6»/ii Bsnrt—oj ^emp 

Seoili (22) • * * * pPm(Siii£pii> jtjir. 

II. (1)« a5a'«£_aintJ340 meo^Qff fl=a/ (2) Qisso * * * 
a.iD.y' li a:/rj.^0 (3) fpa/ Qisii* ***** (4) 

* * •ajD<»=' Lc/ra ^es/rQeuemir SL^emm ( 5 ) .*0 mei^Qa^ 

fFs^Omed ***(6) ****** U)/r« 

(7) iMir^th dSt—aoLD (8) iieuif^LjmeS uir^^p (9) 

(T^uiirjjiili sjemOtcQ^^'^p (10) euir^esiaiuitSeop ^irpreyi^ 
(11) i^iLjLLir^iEJseiLjiS^Qa^theB (12) i_«nu)<S0 Ois^sistrm 
/5/r (13) w 6ufiu9e\LJ Ljsheifi * * (14) ^euinBaBSu9eo 

prmj Qsir^rs ^i^sa ( 15 ) .S? si—estuiQa=sa^ Qa^eismrpp 
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^eir^ ^16^ ^^^(Beuaarru-jLCi Qn^QQsmuirssuTiLjLa (17) efltir/r 
emiriLjLii aidstr^» ^^s^rreS (18) erQ^^ui9uf.ui9ffa^ si—enin 

(19) iLjiiQsTsssiQ 6ii0aS^ siflQeuireir (20) srrsireo^^ 
aKQQsotuiTQ^iLjUi esnirrr (21) 0U) up^ sssa® 

(22) eijssai—rrsQ'^p (23) i^eQafrQeuir 

str&r iSeipQ^QiMei (24) si—aoLt, QsirQuiSl^ 

(25) «nui ujprSi ersirj)! (Spireir^S^ p (26) etsiusuiTQ^^ 

triTQ^ih ^euiTLQQajrrQ (27) Offireir^ ^euiriB uppu 

•ssaar® ^ (28) <^®3=ireiiT^ Oa/rsrraS^ ®“2P^®S?(29) ^ 
ulLisQq^s^ .^ssur^ GcS^aOafloW (30) ^srretr * * QfiUi 

^(0Oa=/ro3r^oi) (31) isQi^Si) p (32) 

6!DLJUj/r/r,i0ii asrir/7';r<s0ti. 

III. (2) Q,3=e3rp^ssr (3) gu ^pQpir (4) 0 

eui^CSeu (5) ssai—Sso (6) piju>(ippei (7) 0 (8) scp 

_®ssr (9) (Sui^euif) (10) li/ Ou>Q£^ (11) sGi.sir®p^ (12) 
JijUiQppeO (13) S(^ue3 (14) 03=ILjlj> u (15) L^i-lfllLjQLDir 

(16) ^esm (17) t^sQ'SirsatQ (18) etiifiiLjixi (19) tysnr 

eSuir (20) (^^(Si^eQ (21) ^ ^thiMir (22) rriaitidrrS 

(23) *3’aj O^iuQiutr (24) Q^stririrQ^ (25) * * * * # # 

(26) *#**### (27) * * * * p 


IV. 6sir(—Qpili (2) Qeu^.3n9 (S) ^(SesrU-jiii @ (4) •^®ff‘ijp 
Qp (5) sirifliULDir (6) eQpirmetfilt (7) ^3=W^^ir (8) easos^ 
(9) (10) erQfi^iu pire>f (H) ^Q^Qpsp (12) ^eo 

uuiL (13) L^LdTiri^ (14) (Sid erq^^aj (15) e9)ui<S0 @ 
(16) ^ aioQeutL (17) i_/r0a).(«) 


No 


13. 

48. 


Vatteluttu. 


eijn4sSe\}u?eo y^G*iru9^ G^tjrLlpsffaraiii’eo. 

ctu-ic^O (_o|l (SiDi—p^^ Li(^sQiuiripmS^pajr6iiiT® (Ssreo 
eoid ff’irrs^u)er idireihsioL- ^i—eu^iruSjji ^Q^up pt ^sar^ 
(Ss^sirp LjpQ)iprea)3=iLnh n^cuaj^p^^ u^^iSiLjui ( 2 ) 


(a) I to rV mark the four sides of the tablet. It will be seen how 
corrupt the language of the document is. Does it show that it was 
drafted by a member of the K6daiallilr Sabha, and not by the hereditary 
clerk of the crown as usual ? It freely mixes up Tamil and Malayalam, 
as is still done by the illiterate classes in NSnjinId. 
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sirisi—sui ^rrirSQsirshQ etiirssSsO S-empiu inirp 
piraai—Ljirp^ &it—Q3=it\s!r SiBQBniQec ^^iLi—irmtit 
&.pp[rp(Sprrstr(tp[ tii^ Qmiruu (.3) SiflsiQfiiii psrrs 
■mei^Ui St-i—asQfjikmeiues^u^LCi Os=u9^ar QfRLLirejriii O^Lh 
LjixiQuiiiS^ar SiBQpSLueiiH—uQfiUi t-j^iSuuest^iLftl, Q^uSi 
tf®- (4) BsoiLjQfiUi Qeu(^(SsiiT^ip(r^ 

[^6^J SStsffir upp^uiMLntrippiTesai—wiriliUi ^q^eau^ssststLo 
^SsiriTir. 


No. 


li 

69 . 


Old Tamil. 


u^tcitiruL|ii^S<^S^®^^ CaieiTLjiij) Ginitfei C^sSr 
i-|p9 d|^^Qiirii4aieuifeo, 

O«/r^ 0 i)ii) s’/)t<56iD® LO(raws 3 >i_ aj/raw(3 ®.si ; ^ (^tiu 
^’ru 9 j)i a_iD O^FekpiBir&r Qa^iLp sirrBiuunreu^ (Seui^Seur 
^isp(T^t^Seirp jS-enpiuuiirirppireiiiri—aiiTUiUt ^q^eui^ 
luirir eff iruirami^iu QpeuTi^ jyanuj/j^ J^^siririi^d(^ a/OTsir 
0 ®,E 7 ®(^ I§IT ibitQ {t} QfipeimtnLu^enurriiaQmir 
^yB’jQsiTeir fr^^eurp^unr 
Qpeairi(j^ ^ 0 isi 5 pir eQeiraSear^ti, erQp^^ 

LjSmOsir<Bppirir ^aaiamp ^^airirir ^thuiirirsaCSui 

aj^iLimxiM Gsirerri^tli ^LLi^asi^emtuiLjU) S-ajsSu^ii 
CafuLQwwjiaii jt/ipQa. (3) 0^ii pjjSpSsnuSssn^uiriLL^u, 
aaairuupjvih ^j^ea] iSetaipiLich (!air(ips!apuir(Su, «i.L_s5tl® 
aQ^irQppirir ^sstLciip ^^miririr ^djsuexirsmCeUi 

^0«fl^/r6ara;C?a/rLl® LDrr(Speuira(^ui uiri(SsirtUS 

G^a//rar0^ useu^i^ih si^BumsCo ^shm^ i^ikmeoirs 
^^eir jjLli9.^«i_«s)uittyii EL^afluyii Qeuiu (4) Qrseo^ii 
p/iSp^uSssrihuiriLL^Ui maniruu jd^ld jucfi 
6V<3«»40tt/»i (SmT^Qps,>puT®,hi ^ 

Qarar ff®»a/ir.*^uiU)/r(?^a;,r «0 Os^eieQ^ih ^(^isrspn- 
•SetrdSsaiii erop^eQiLG Osir(SpQpt_p^ 

QLieoeutruiem s^irppesr uiexiRiu^aiui jy^oyti Ougj (5) ieitlLQ 
KiTsriresa,^ uiLi^irifimeku^^ ^reS^Hu, 

. 

S^setre^/Siu Qiur&o ensi^jsrqp^iu «s>miLmpwiT ^ririam 
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